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Monday 


HAT is your name?” 
¥ \V “John Innocent.” 
“Why do you seek admittance to Oxford?” 
“TI come with a scholarship to study at Gabriel College.” 
“When were you born?” 
“In August 1965.” 
“Who is your father?” 
“My father is Sir Hildebrand Innocent of Fell Folly in Westmorland.” 
“You are six foot tall, of muscular build, with light brown hair and 
brown eyes, and wear a gold ring on the little finger of your left hand. Is 
that correct?” 
“Yes.” 
“Pass through the gates.” 


Oxford was greatly changed since John’s father 


had been at Gabriel College. Ever since 1956, when England, defeated in 
the third world war and deprived of her colonies, had entered into a golden 
age of prosperity, Oxford had become the virtual capital of the country. 
That is not to say that it had supplanted London as a commercial metropolis 
—far from 1t—but under the beneficent rule of the new and fantastic Vice- 
Chancellor, who had changed the whole tone—and indeed the Statutes—of 
the University, all the rank, fashion, beauty and talent which had formerly 
centred around that other town on the Thames were now attracted to take 
up their abode in the ancient seat of learning, or in the country houses of its 
immediate neighbourhood. Just as the emphasis of interest in the early part 
of the century had been on politics, big business or sport, now the 
pendulum had swung, and it was the philosophers, the poets, the painters, 
the scholars, nay even the ballet-dancers, who attracted the eye of the 
public and were loaded with honour and wealth. There can be no doubt that 
this happy state of things, this millennium of wisdom, culture and beauty 
had been chiefly 


brought about by the second son of the old Duke of Brighton and 
Stornoway, Lord Tarquin Snapdragon, the aforementioned Vice-Chancellor. 
This remarkable man was one of a trio of illustrious brothers. The eldest, 
St. Endymion, Marquis of Mercia! (the only man for over three hundred 
years to be canonized in his lifetime), was a hermit poet and the prophet of 
the new civilization. He dwelt, unseen by profane eyes, in a cave on the Isle 
of St. Kilda, attended only by three deaf and dumb footmen who had been 
in the family for years; and he addressed his disciples by wireless on every 
twenty-ninth of February. The third brother, Lord Hyacinth, a brilliant if 
depraved young scholar, had become at an early age the first Pontiff of the 
Universal Church. Lord Tarquin was, however, in some ways the most 
brilliant of the three. An undergraduate in the old unregenerate days of the 
University, he had been sent down after only one term owing to his 
preference for theatricals to classical scholarship, and had been throughout 
his chequered and extraordinary career 


'The present Duke. 


a delight and inspiration to his equals and a source of constant gossip and 
envious horror to the middle and lower classes. Himself a designer of no 
mean ability, an expert performer on the harp, and the author of several 
volumes of surprising sonnets, he combined in his devotion to the fine arts 
—and to the art of life—the passion of the professional with the 
detachment of the dilettante. Preserving in everything the rule of Balance 
with Immoderation which was the keynote of his brother’s Graeco-Gothic 
philosophy, he regarded love, art, learning and work not as ends in 
themselves but rather as a series of dishes making up the brief banquet of 
mortal life. He had been an actor, he had built and decorated houses for 
himself and his friends, he had conducted his own orchestra, and written 
criticism for the weekly papers; he had even, it was rumoured, kept 
restaurants, night-clubs and hotels: but it was not until quite late in his life 
that he occupied any official position. However, the present from his 
brother, Pontiff Hyacinth, who knew his love for the colour red, of a 
Cardinal’s hat on his fiftieth birthday, gave him the excuse for dismissing 


his fourth wife;! and his appointment six months later to be Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford enabled him to realize the many witty reforms he had 
so long contemplated. He at once began energetically to put into practice 
the ideas of his elder brother backed by the authority of his younger; and 
now at the age of sixty-three he had changed not only the face of Oxford 
but indeed that of all England, and was the centre of the most brilliant and 
creative court since that of Lorenzo de Medici in the fifteenth century. 

His first act on coming to Oxford was to banish the motor-car industry 
which had for the last seventy years disturbed the serenity of that city. 
Impatient in his desire to reform and beautify he had aroused no small 
degree of hostility by his wholesale burning of Oxford’s outlying suburbs 
before all the workmen’s families had had time to make their departure. 
Because he gave a musical party on Boar’s Hill on the night of the 
conflagration he was unfavourably compared to Nero by 


'She retired to Tahiti and published volume after yellow-jacketed volume of scurrilous 
memoirs. 


the popular London press. But, with his usual ingenuity, he turned even this 
little manifestation of middle-class disapproval into a diversion for himself 
and his friends, by making a collection of the insulting press-cuttings and a 
selection of the bourgeois bones found among the ruins, and exhibiting 
them in an elegant classical pavilion decorated by himself with paintings of 
Oxford before, during and after the fire, and surmounted by statues of Nero 
and himself intertwined. The land denuded by the fire, formerly covered by 
the suburbs of Headington, Cowley, Iffley, Summertown and Hinksey, he 
now laid out, in picturesque parks, lawns and groves, letting Nature have 
her way for the most part, but interrupting here and there the monotony of 
verdure by numerous decorative conveniences, which he named after the 
Queens of England, but which were commonly known as “Old Tarquin’s 
Erections.” Round this vast, evocative park he built a wall, inside which no 
motor-vehicle was ever again permitted, and through one of whose five 
well-guarded gates John Innocent has just been allowed to pass. 


John looked down from the rising ground of Iffley upon the twilit towers 
of the notable old town intersprinkled with imitative poplars. A wistful 


white road wound downhill through the Great New Park. Rising like a 
prayer from a clump of Judas-trees the smoke of a bonfire floated to 
Heaven. Several gentlemen-commoners were strolling with their Pekinese 
about the landscape; a doctor of music, in gown of contradicting reds, was 
finishing his afternoon’s sketch in the middle distance; and round the gate 
quite a crowd of elegant natives was gathered, their faces expressing the 
same confused emotions with which, in the old unquiet days, people would 
have awaited a train. Some of them indeed were porters, and two, wearing 
the livery of Gabriel College, seized upon John’s suit-cases and started 
down the road to the town. 

“Well, what do you think of 1t?” 

“Think of what? Are you talking to me?” 

“Tam. The view of Oxford I meant, of course. Pretty, isn’t it? But there’s 
more in it than meets the eye. The tranquillity is deceptive. Don’t look 


so surprised at my speaking to you. Never look surprised at anything and 
you'll get on in life. I talk to everybody, especially if I know all about them 
as I do about you, Mr. Innocent. Talk first, introduction afterwards. But 
then I’m not a gentleman. Anyway, how d’ye do. Name of Snake. Older 
than I look. Come on.” 

This small, dark, restless, Jewish-looking man of uncertain age, having 
pierced John with the gimlet of his glance, seized him by the arm and 
propelled him downhill through the park. 

“How did you know my name?” 

“I know more than that about you. John Innocent, born in Westmorland 
in 1965, son of General Sir Hildebrand Innocent—bad-tempered, heavy 
drinker, fond of shooting—and Lilian Caroline, daughter of the Reverend 
Augustus Beatitude—reads her Bible and believes in it. You have one 
sister, April—well brought up but waiting to break out—now aged sixteen; 
were at Hilltop School where you worked hard, ran well, and won a prize 
for an essay on Gothic architecture; have good manners, an open mind, and 
a friendly disposition; 


though good looking are still a virgin, but have potentialities. Come on.” 
“Well! I can’t imagine how you know all this!” 


“Of course you can’t. Lovely evening. We’re in for a spell of good 
weather. There’s Doctor Succubus coming out of ‘Catherine of Braganza.’ 
You’re looking surprised again. Haven’t you read your Guide to the New 
Oxford by those clever young brothers Castor and Pollux Smith, Fellows of 
All Souls? You can get a second-hand copy for half-a-crown at Sawdust’s 
bookstall in the Turl. Saw it this morning. I wonder how you'll like your 
tutor Old Mole. Nearly a hundred years old, hasn’t left his bed for twenty 
years. Among other things has edited Shakespeare three times in three 
different ways—look out!” 

A party of young laughing horsemen galloped by, but their leader, an 
older man, seeing John with Snake, wheeled round, scarlet satin sweeping 
over white horse flanks, purple eyes staring down out of a weary, haunting 
face. 

“Good evening, your Eminence!” cried Snake. 


(“Take off your hat, Innocent!”) But the rider and horse turned silently and 
darted off into the dusk. 

“That was the Vice-Chancellor,” said Snake, “wonderful man. He’s lived 
and done enough for ten in his lifetime. Keeps the biggest establishment of 
horses and women since Tamburlaine. Had everything he wanted in life. 
Can’t find anything more to want. Getting a bit unbalanced. Won’t live 
long.” 

“T have heard so much adverse criticism of him at home. Mother says he 
is a monster of wickedness and Father says he has ruined England.” 

“It depends on your point of view. People are so much the same after a 
while that I for one welcome originality. You’ll meet him at your great-aunt 
Jezebel’s. He goes more often to her house than to any other in Oxford. 
Shes mad if you like. She’Il have asked you to dinner tonight, I expect.” 

“Are you going?” 

“Me! Do you think she’d ask me to dinner! I don’t say she doesn’t ask 
me in sometimes for a 


cup of chocolate if she’s alone, and there’s some gossip she wants to hear 
the truth about. But dinner, no!” 

“Still, you must know her much better than I do. I haven’t seen her since 
I was a baby.” 


“Doubtless, I do. Play your cards right, young Innocent, and you’ll come 
into her Will. She’s curious to know what you’re like. But don’t look too 
surprised in her house!” 

It was nearly dark as they crossed Magdalen Bridge. All the bells were 
chiming and booming and tolling together; the Magdalen choristers were 
singing their evening hymn on top of the tower; and there were fitful gusts 
of sound borne on the breeze from a string orchestra playing at a cocktail 
party in the Botanical Gardens. No noise of traffic competed with this 
crepuscular symphony because, it will be remembered, there was no longer 
any traffic in Oxford. The streets were, in fact, all turfed over.! The 
beautiful curve of the High Street, floodlit to a gentle gold, was thronged 
by 


In 1977 the Vice-Chancellor had closed the University for a year to enable the grass to 
grow. 


Undergraduates wearing their tasselled caps and various braided or silken 
gowns (now compulsory) over evening dress; mingling with these, more 
daringly elegant, ladies and gentlemen of fashion who had made Oxford 
their home, wended their splendid way; while here and there, notably 
around the steps of Queen’s or University College, vivid splashes of colour 
proclaimed the trailing dresses of the tarts. 

“Since the women’s colleges were abolished there seem to be more 
women here than ever!” cried Snake. “Silly inexplicable creatures, one 
can’t keep.them out.” 

Outside the porch of St. Mary the Virgin an old hag lying on the ground 
clutched at John’s trousers. 

“Expect nothing!” she screamed. “Nothing, nothing, nothing, nothing! 
Why do you look hopeful? Go back! Go home! Climb into your mother’s 
womb. They have nothing for you.” She arose unsteadily and peered into 
John’s face. “But you they cannot harm, no, and fire cannot burn you. 
Blessed are the pure 1n heart for they 


squeeze good out of evil! Go on through the storm. But trust not the people, 
for they will eat your heart. Only the stones are good.” 


“An interesting case,” said Snake. “She is the widow of a recent Dean of 
Christ Church. He left her penniless and she went out of her mind. For the 
last few years she has hung about the streets of Oxford, begging and 
prophesying.” 

John looked back at the old lady, who was clinging to the pavement, 
wailing, “Only the stones of Oxford are good to me, only the stones are 
good. Sleep not with the sons of men, sleep on the stones and die!” 

People passed by and the lamplight fell upon the little figure huddled 
beneath the great church. 

“And now,” said Snake, as they went through the huge portals of Gabriel 
College into the great quadrangle, “I shall leave you. I have a lot to do 
tonight. That is your staircase on the left. Your rooms are charming, your 
name is spelt wrong over the door, your servant is a character. Go upstairs, 
unpack, put on your best clothes, see Oxford, see life!” 


He was gone. John mounted the stairs. 


His long, pink-panelled sitting-room looked out onto the main 
quadrangle, his bedroom onto a walled garden in which peacocks unfurled 
their tails defiantly at the fountains. 

On his writing-table were letters. From his great-aunt Jezebel: 


NEPHEW JOHN, 

I expect you tonight at eight-thirty. Pray God you can dance better than 
your father. What a fool that man is! Do you smoke? I collect cigarette- 
cards, please bring any you have. Oxford is the end of the world, but where 
else can one live? 


Love from your 
AUNT JEZEBEL. 
P.S. I believe the mice in your College are intolerable. 


An invitation: 


The Vice-Chancellor requests the pleasure of your company at a 
Cocktail Party to meet His 


Holiness the Universal Pontiff, on the Vice-Chancellarian barge, 
Wednesday, 9th, 6.30. 
Full dress and orders. 


R.S.V.P. The Palace, Port Meadow. 


From his mother: 


MY DEAR JOHN, 
Be good, work hard, and whatever happens do not accept any invitations 
from your Aunt Jezebel. She is a pagan and worse. 


Your loving 
MOTHER. 


“Good evening, Sir.” 

A café-au-lait face was looking round the door. 

“Good evening. Who are you?” 

“Oh, I’m your scout, Sir. I can see you’re surprised at me being 
coloured. Well, there’s a scout in Balliol much blacker than me. You see, I 
don’t mind talking about it. I think you’ll find I have no inhibitions or 
complexes. Rather the opposite. Your bath is run, and I’ve laid out your 
evening clothes, and there’s sherry in the cupboard. I say, Sir, may I ask 
you something?” 


“Please do,” said John. 

“Are you one of the Westmorland Innocents? Mother and I wondered.” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“Oh, what a relief! We were so afraid you might be common. Well, if 
you'll excuse me I will telephone to Mother at once. She’s quite black, you 
know.” And the head disappeared. 

This is all very unexpected, thought John; and as he stood looking down 
on a group of Fellows teasing the peacocks, he could hear the scout without 
inhibitions telephoning in the passage. 

“Hullo, Mother! How are you, dear? Listen, dear, it’s all right—you 
know what I mean? Well, you know-who-I-mean is not what we thought. 
Oh, no, dear, guite a gentleman. Rather countrified perhaps, but teachable. 
Oh, no, tall and handsome—good manners too. What, Mother? Oh, Mother, 
how can you say such things. Mother, if you go on like that I shall be very 


cross with you. You make me blush! Oh, listen, Mother! I shall be home for 
supper by ten, and I shall want the room between eleven and midnight. 


Is that all right, dear? You'll go out, won’t you? That’s a dear. Oh, Mother 
—TI got a cheque from you-know-whom. Wasn’t I clever? Now be a good 
negress and I’ll bring you some Turkish delight. Yes, I mean it. What’s 
that? Yes, I'll tell him. Yes. Oh, Mother, you tease! Good-bye!” 

John got into his bath. The head darted in. 

“Mother sends her respects, Sir, and you’re to be sure and take your 
overcoat when you go out tonight because Oxford isn’t Jamaica. Now, be a 
good sir and hurry up in your bath, and I'll bring my knitting and talk to 
you while you dress.” 

The head vanished, and suddenly was back again. 

“T forgot to tell you, Sir, my name is Pontefract, pronounced Pumfret. 
Silly, isn’t it? I thought you’d laugh,” he added sadly as he closed the door. 


“Fiends! Monsters! Brutes!” screamed Lady Jezebel, clutching with 
heirloom-loaded fingers a 


dozen mouse traps to her bosom. “I can hear them scuttling in the 
wainscoting. Twenty traps set this morning with ripe Camembert and I 
haven’t a corpse to show! Devils! They will be the death of me. How d’ye 
do? Are you the answer to my advertisement?” 

“It’s me, Aunt,” said John, rather taken aback. 

“Darling!” shrieked the old woman, seizing his head with two withered 
but exquisite hands, and emitting that contented cooing sound with which 
great ladies greet their relatives, as she left on both his cheeks a scarlet 
arabesque. “They never told me you would be like this!” 

“Like what?” 

“But don’t be absurd! You know perfectly well how lovely you are. 
What hair! Like brown bread and butter! I want to eat you! With those 
shoulders, my dear, the world is yours! What a chest! You shall strip after 
dinner and show us the rest. You’re better than Greek, you’re Michelangelo 
—my favourite sculptor,” she added, tugging with feeling at the bell- 
handle. “I always felt I should have done work like him if I hadn’t 


given up modelling for models at an early age. Hudibras, give Mr. Innocent 
some champagne, and tell Miss Carry to put on her cameos as we’re sixteen 
for dinner.” 

“You will detest Carry,’ she went on, as the footman left the great 
saloon, “she has no sense of smell, but I have to keep her on—she is 
writing my memoirs! Ah! Here she is. Carry, 1f you have washed you may 
shake hands with my only legitimate nephew, Mr. Innocent.” 

“How do you do?” whispered the little mouse-like woman, peering over 
her. sharp nose, “I have you in my notes,” and she perched on a bergeére in 
the corner and began sipping champagne. 

“The Duke and Duchess of Duty, Miss Poison!” trumpeted a baroque 
footman from the other end of the room. 

“Tilly darling! How are you?” cried Lady Jezebel, clutching her golden 
skirts and sweeping towards the arrivals with coos of delight. “It has been 
an age. But how grey hair suits you! Turnip my dear, how are the pigs? And 
Jane! How comforting to see that green frock again! 


Now you all know Carry. Here is my nephew, poor Algy’s grandson.” 

“IT suppose you are a freshman,” said Miss Poison greedily, “you will 
have to give a party. I can help you in a lot of different ways. We must 
weed out the undesirables. I always wear green because of my eyes!” 

“T might have had Turnip, you know,” Lady Jezebel reminisced to the 
Duchess, ogling the Duke. “It was a close shave, but it turned out not to be 
necessary. Anyway, dear, you have made him a wonderful wife. How many 
children is it?” 

“Sir Hubert and Lady Holocaust!” 

“She is the dancer Ypsilovska,” whispered Miss Poison, “and he owns 
the company. We will go to their new ballet on Friday. White tulle at forty 
is the last straw, but she looks better on the stage.” 

The great ballerina had sunk girlishly down by the fire, and was 
clapping her hands with delight as the portly, smiling Duke of Duty offered 
her a glass of champagne. 

“Her Majesty Queen Niobe of Cyprus. Mr. Bones.” 

The ex-Queen came in like a swan. 


“She may be beautiful—anyone can be with money,” whispered Miss 
Poison, “but what a fool!” 

John was presented, and the Queen smiled upon him. 

“Your mother,” she said, “was my best friend! It seems only yesterday 
she died.” 

“Lady Aurora Anguish, Miss Anguish, Mr. Polish!” 

A worried, overdressed widow came in, leading a little girl. 

“Should that child be up as late as this, Ma’am?” asked John. 

“My dear, how absurd of you!” said the Queen. “It’s little Ada Anguish, 
the film-star! What party would be complete without her! I mustn’t forget 
to ask for her autograph for my cook—I promised to get it. Do remind me. 
Isn’t it exciting to meet all the celebrities?!” 

“Mr. Polish is your aunt’s latest,’ said Miss Poison. “Beautifully 
dressed, does everything right, but dull as ditchwater!” 

“Prince Sebastian of Illyria. Mr. Exposure!” 

“Partners in photography and crime!” hissed 


Miss Poison. “One need not wait for an enlargement to see they are 
negatives.” 

The child film-star came up to John, wagging her platinum curls. 

“My name is Ada Anguish,” she said. “Do you like me?” 

“Very much,” replied John, thinking her revolting. “Do you like me?” 

(He was already learning not to show surprise.) 

“You’re lovely!” cried little Ada. “Mummy! I want this man in my new 
picture.” 

Lady Aurora bustled up. “Very well, my angel,” she said, “if you’re 
quite sure. How do you do, Mr. ? She’s a wonderful girl, you know, 
such an eye for talent. I will sign you up tomorrow. Can you sing?” 

A sudden shriek interrupted them. Prince Sebastian had sat on one of 
Lady Jezebel’s mouse-traps, laid carefully on the window-seat. He was 
supported half dead to a chaise-longue. 

“When I was a boy,” said the Duke to the dancer, “I never screamed!” 

“But, dear Duke, you are not an artist.” 


“True, true.” 


“His Eminence Cardinal Lord Tarquin Snapdragon—the_ Vice- 
Chancellor!” 

“Snap darling!” cried Lady Jezebel. “You are always the last. I believe 
you wait outside till everyone has arrived.” Disregarding convention she 
kissed the great man on both cheeks. 

“Jezebel,” he answered in his tired, musical voice, “I have left a little 
packet for you in the hall.” 

“You are a duck to remember my cigarette-cards! And now come and 
meet all my favourite bores.” 

“The Cardinal is wearing my grandmother’s rubies,” murmured Queen 
Niobe mournfully, “I must ask him what he paid for them.” 

“This is my nephew, John Innocent. He has just come up to work at your 
absurd University.” 

The Vice-Chancellor extended a white-gloved hand. 

“T saw you with Snake, did I not?” he said. “We believe him to be the 
Wandering Jew.” 

“Your Majesty, Your Eminence, My Lady! Dinner is served!” 


“Now listen, everybody!” screamed Lady Jezebel, “listen, will you, 
before we go down to dinner. (Carry, hold my bag!) Will any of you who 
are smoking cigarettes please not throw them in the fire, but put them in 
this little tub? Because” she added, “I give them to the poor. John darling, 
you are host, look after my precious Niobe. Polish! Where are you? See 
that I don’t slip on the stairs. Come on, now I I am so hungry I could eat 
human flesh—so look out!” 

And they went down to dinner. 


The dining-room had been brought complete from Paris. Candlelight 
revealed the naked nymphs of Boucher’s paintings set in white and gold 
boiseries. Soup had been a success, but the fish was a failure. 

“Oxford is too far from the sea,” Queen Niobe was saying. “Something 
ought to be done about it.” 

“Something shall be done about it,” cried Mr. Bones, a penniless scholar 
who dined out sometimes 


as often as three times a night on his wits. “Your Majesty has only to say 
the word!” 

The Queen looked bewildered. 

“We are talking of LOVE!” called Lady Jezebel, waving her tasselled 
napkin. “You must all give your opinions. To me love is a rack!” 

“It is a game,” said the Vice-Chancellor, “which nobody wins.” 

“C’est une flamme,” said the ballerina, without conviction. 

“A disease, rather,” said Mr. Exposure. 

“It is unnecessary,” said the Duchess. 

“It’s not box-office any more,” said little Ada. 

“I’m afraid I know very little about love, except from books,” said John. 
“Were you ever in love, Miss Poison?” 

That lady gave an untuneful laugh. “What a ridiculous question!” she 
said, but she left it unanswered. 

“The other day,” began Mr. Bones, “I went out in search of love j 

“Oh! Go on, go on!” cried Lady Jezebel, in an ecstasy. “This is going to 
be improper!” 


’ 


Mr. Bones went on. 

“I went out in search of love, wearing a bow-tie and a flower in my 
buttonhole. I looked first in a fashionable drawing-room, and there beheld a 
beautiful woman, and I said to her, ‘Will you love me?’ and she replied, ‘If 
you will support me all my life and never look at another woman?’ So I left 
her and went out into the street-” 

“T knew it was going to be improper!” whispered Lady Jezebel. 

“and there I met a girl with red lips, and I said to her, ‘Will you love 
me?’ and she answered, ‘How much money have you?’ se 

“With his face,” muttered Miss Poison, “he’d need plenty!” 

“__So,” continued Mr. Bones, “I left her and went into a meadow, where 
I met a child playing, and I said to the child, ‘Will you love me?’ ‘If you 
give me a bag of sweets,’ was the reply. Then my heart was heavy and I sat 
upon the ground. But looking up I saw that my dog had followed me, and 
he came up and licked my face. ‘At least, dear dog,’ I cried, ‘you love me, 


don’t you?’ ‘Naturally,’ the brute replied, ‘any dog likes Bones!’” 


Amid the laughter that followed this anecdote the Queen turned a 
shocked face to John. 

“Who would have thought,” she said, “that an ordinary-looking man like 
Mr. Bones would have such Oriental tastes!” 

“Love has been my chief occupation,” said Lady Jezebel, “since, on my 
fifteenth birthday, Gwen Fourposter said to me and my younger sister Lucy, 
‘Follow me and I will make you fishers of men! I cast out my nets shortly 
afterwards, at the Stornoway House ball, but all I caught was an old boot!” 

“She is referring to her first husband,” said Miss Poison. 

“T expect you will be putting that in the Memoirs,” said Sir Hubert 
kindly to Miss Carry. 

“Tt was in long ago,” the little woman replied with a discreet smile. 

“T really wonder which you would rather have, dear Jezebel,” said the 
Vice-Chancellor, “a live lover or a dead mouse?” 


“Oh!” shrieked his hostess. “What a question! But it depends on the 
lover. Everything depends on the lover!” Saying this, she seized Polish by 
the knee and peered expectantly into his eyes. Mr. Polish smirked. 

“With her,” murmured Mr. Exposure to Lady Aurora Anguish, “there is 
very little difference. Both are caught in a trap, and both thrown in a 
dustbin without much delay.” 

“Now you’ve put mice into my mind,” said Lady Jezebel, “I can’t wait a 
moment longer to see if one of my traps has gone off upstairs. So if Her 
Majesty is ready, we girls will go up, and the men can play with each other. 
Now I warn you,” she said, turning at the door, “my butler is drunk tonight, 
and when he is drunk, he is savage! Don’t hesitate to shoot if he molests 
any of you. There are weapons in the hall!’ And as she went upstairs she 
could be heard saying, “I /ove a good fight, don’t you, darling? Couldn’t we 
arrange something?” 


Later in the evening Lady Jezebel said, “Let’s 


all go to the ‘Three W’s,’” and they got into several closed carriages. ! 
Packed tight against the leopard-skin cushions, avoiding the advances of 
various hands and knees, John asked, ““What is the ‘Three W’s *?” 


“A night-club,” said Prince Sebastian, “run by an American millionairess 
for her own amusement.” 

“Dora Quantity is a darling,” said Mr. Exposure. “I adore her.” 

“When she first came to Oxford,” said Miss Poison, “everyone refused 
to know her, so she earned the nickname of ‘the Unknown Quantity’!” 

“Then, of course, people got curious,” said the Prince, “and now she 
goes everywhere.” 

“But what,” said John, do the ‘Three W’s’ stand for?” 

“Wine, women and worse!” said little Ada, who was sitting on his lap. 
“Which are you?” 

“That house with the lawn in front,” said Miss 


‘Only certain very privileged persons, intimate friends of the Vice-Chancellor, were 
allowed the use of horse-drawn vehicles during term. 


Poison, “is a Home for Aged Prostitutes founded by your aunt. They are 
looked after by nuns, and I believe the goings-on are terrific!” 

“They are a most photogenic addition to the town,” said Mr. Exposure. 
“They take the air every afternoon, hobbling on crutches or wheeled in 
bath-chairs by the nuns, covered in paint and sham jewellery!” 

“Here we are!” cried little Ada, as they stopped at a lighted doorway. “I 
wonder if I shall be asked to sing!” 


John had never been in a night-club before, nor had he ever drunk so 
much or met so many new people at once. He was bewildered and a little 
tight. 


Tum ta-ta tun tum 
Um-tum, um-tum. 


The” Three W’s” was a crowded, low-ceilinged, red-lit room in a 
basement. The walls were adorned with the famous “Frieze of the forty-two 
positions” by Aeneas Indigo, the fashionable 


painter, which notoriously gave young and old alike much food for thought. 
At one end was a bar, at the other an orchestra. 


“The drinks come from the West,” explained the Duke of Duty, who was 
drunk, “the music from the East.” 

Among the crowd at the bar John recognized Pontefract, who waved. 

John’s arm was seized by a fat, dressy little woman, who cried, “Come 
with Dora, darling I You’re going to get a nice surprise. Look here, Lady 
Jezebel! I’ve got a new boy for you!” 

“But he’s my own grand-nephew, Quantity,” crowed the old lady, who 
was settling down at a large table on the edge of the dancing-floor, 
arranging her diamonds. “Isn’t he a peach?” 


Tum ta Ra ta, 
Tum tara To. 


“Well! Imagine you having a nephew that big!” said Mrs. Quantity, 
staring up at John. “Well, honey, if there’s anything or anybody you want— 
ask your Auntie Dora, and she’ ll fix it. 


And mind! Your drinks are free. Any nephew of Lady Jezebel’s is a nephew 
of mine!” 

“That sounds as if we’re related!” complained the daughter of countless 
earls as Mrs. Quantity pushed her way off through the crowd. 

“Drink that!” said Miss Poison, thrusting a glass into John’s hand. 

“Darling!” whispered little Ada, “may I feel your bumps?” 

“Do you find pigs cheaper than women?” the ballerina asked the Duke. 

“I wish I was a tree!” shrieked Lady Jezebel to Polish, “and then you 
could climb all over me, tearing off branches!” 

“What do you like best in all the world?” asked Mr. Bones of Miss 
Carry. 

“Power!” replied the little woman in a loud voice. 

“Old Carry is drunk,” said Prince Sebastian to his partner, “the dark 
horse!” 


Ta Ra, ta Ra, ta Ra! 


Miss Poison leant her head against John’s 


shoulder. “Haven’t you felt all your life that something was missing?” she 
said in a vibrant voice. 

“Little Ada wants to sing! Little Ada wants to sing! Why can’t little Ada 
sing?” wailed Europe’s tiny sweetheart. 

“You shall sing, darling, if you want to,” her mother soothed. “Indeed, 
you shall. I will get Dora to tell the band. Now, my sweet, don’t pull 
Mother’s wig!” 

“They were my third wife’s. She bought them, you know,” the Vice- 
Chancellor told the Queen of Cyprus. “I had to marry her to get them, and 
then she died quite suddenly of disillusion. It was so sad.” 

“And now,” cried Miss Poison, in the tone of one issuing an ultimatum, 
and simultaneously she twined her limbs round John, “we will dance.” 

A night-club, John thought, is a cave in which people sway and shout 
and puff smoke. I wonder what Mother would think of this. Poor Miss 
Poison! She must be lonely to cling to me so. I will kiss her to cheer her up. 
Ugh! She didn’t 


taste very nice. And now she is kissing me! I suppose it would be rude to 
wipe my face. 


Tum tara, Umta, Umta, Umta. 


And the voices mixing together like a cocktail: 

“She must be a hundred if she’s a day!” 

“T opened the door and there he sat without a stitch!” 

“Yes, we are going on Wednesday. The Pontiff is a pet.” 

“Well, Snake told me ....” 

“Look at that ruby cross!” 

“He is doing a sketch on the table-cloth.” 

“Queen Niobe is weeping....” 

“Can she be tipsy, or is that treason?” 

“Now she’s an ex-Queen, dear, you can say what you like.” 

“T love my pigs and they love me!” 

“No less than fifteen, and none of them legitimate!” 

“Another plot, they say, on his life....” 

I must get out, thought John, I am going to be sick. “Good night, Miss 
Poison. Good night, 


Aunt. Good night, Your Majesty—don’t cry, I wouldn’t hurt you! Good 
night, Miss Eminence. Good night, your Anguish. Little night, good Ada. 
Good, Miss Sebastian, night, Exposure. Miss, good, Carry Oh, my 
God!” 

At the top of the stairs—or was it a ladder?—a girl with fair hair and big 
thoughtful eyes was standing. John arrived at her feet. 

“Hullo!” he said, “J Jove you. Please believe me. I’m not just saying this 
because—what is your name?” 

“Melody,” she said, smiling. 

“Just what was missing,” cried John. “Those people—that party—plenty 
of chords and discords—my aunt is a dominant seventh—lots of harmony 
and counterpoint—but no melody! Knew something was missing! Funny 
that it was you.” And he tumbled out into the street. 

I did love her, too, he thought, only, she wasn’t there. Hullo! I’m 
walking zigzag. They do that on the stage to show they’re drunk. I must be 
drunk. Jolly funny first time being drunk. Lovely night. Stars. Cold air. 
Think Pll kick that 


tree. Serve it right—damn fool covered in leaves; like Aunt Jezebel. Hullo. 
Macbeth, Scene One! 

He had stopped in front of the Home for Aged Prostitutes. Two or three 
old creatures with dyed, wispy hair were crouching over the remains of a 
bonfire on the grass. One stabbed at it with a broken umbrella. Suddenly 
they caught sight of him, and as he staggered on through the beautiful night 
they dragged themselves down the lawn and thrust skinny arms through the 
railings, beckoning and calling after him. 

He turned a corner; and the moon threw a beam of white light onto the 
figure of a young man leaning against an arch, looking through at a 
courtyard full of whispering trees. 

“What are you doing?” said John. 

The young man turned his face. 

“Enjoying this moment,” he said. “It will never return.” 

John tumbled home, was sick, and slept. 


Tuesday 


AKE up, Sir, please!” said Pontefract, “or I shall miss my luncheon 
\) \) appointment. You ought to be calling on your tutor this morning, but 
as it’s only old Mr. Mole I suppose it doesn’t matter.” 

“Of course it matters,” said John, leaping out of bed. “What a head I’ve 
got!” 

“Well, Sir, how did you enjoy the ‘Three W’s’?” asked his scout. 

“Pontefract, why do people go to night-clubs?” 

“Well, Sir,” said Pontefract, “speaking personally, I go on business. And 
some, I suppose, go for a drink, or because they like dancing, or to make 
contacts. But why the upper classes, with their education and money, go 
there, when they can get everything they want at home, is a mystery to me 
and always has been!” 

“How do you amuse yourself in your spare time, Pontefract?” 


“Well, Sir, you’ll laugh at me when you know—they all do except 
Mother—but I collect curios!” 

“What sort of curios?” 

“Objects of the early Woolworth period, Sir. It is a great interest to me, 
and gives such an insight into the life of that barbaric age. But really, Sir, 
you mustn’t keep me gossiping, or I shall never do your room. Before I 
forget, Mother made me bring along these tablets for you, in case you had a 
headache this morning.” 

“That’s very kind of you both. Thank you.” 

“Oh, Sir! May I ask you something?” 

“Please do.” 

“Will you be in your room this afternoon? Because if not I should be 
very grateful if I might ask Mother along to show her your photos! She 
takes such an interest in my gentlemen and their families.” 

“Very well.” 

“Oh, you are a dear, Sir!” cried Pontefract, and flew to the telephone. 

When he came back John asked, “Do you know of a girl called 
Melody?” 


The servant drew himself up. “Yes, Sir, and I should prefer not to speak 
of her!” 

“May I come in?” said a voice, and a capped and gowned figure entered 
the room. “Percy Bones, at your service. You remember me, I hope—or 
have the vinous fumes clouded with oblivion your nascent intellect?” 

“Not at all, come in!” said John. “Pontefract—another cup!” 

“Here are you breakfasting in state at ten!” cried Bones, “‘and I have 
been up three hours working at my Latin verses, and J had breakfast at 
seven. That does not mean,” he added, ogling a ham, “that I am not hungry 
now!” 

“Go ahead!” said John, filling his cup. 

“TI came in because I knew you’d be going to old Mole, and I thought I’d 
come with you.” 

“Splendid. Then you can show me the way.” 

“Mysterious are the ways of God to man!” exclaimed Bones. “Why is it 
that you, with your simple soul and lack of intellect, should have money 
and a servant and ham like this: while ’’—he picked his teeth thoughtfully 
—‘“with a quite remarkable 


brain, and considerable creative ability, should starve unless I made myself 
nice to you and your like?” 

“Oh, really! I haven’t got very much money. And you’re always 
welcome to a meal whenever you’ re passing.” 

“You say that,” said Bones, “but you’ll soon get tired of me. They all do 
in time. What did you think of last night’s party?” 

“T quite enjoyed it. I was a little shy at first, because I’m not used to 
meeting people, but when I had settled down I found them very interesting, 
and all so different.” 

“The novelty will soon wear off,” said Bones. “They’re all bores really. 
Especially the ones you find most amusing at first. Now to me, the 
interesting character was not your aunt, but her little secretary in grey silk. 
Did you hear what she said to me when she was drunk?” 

“About having power? Yes.” 

“Well, who would have thought a quiet little governess would turn out 
like that? And after you had gone she said better things still. ‘Jezebel 


is my tool!’ she said. ‘She thinks I am writing her memoirs, but really she is 
living my book! I created her! I am her God and she must worship me!” 

“Good Heavens!” said John. 

“Yes, there’s another case of the poor one having all the brains and 
personality. You rich are all half-wits, but you amuse me. My greatest 
pleasure is the study of corruption. I watch you all rotting. No more ham, 
thanks. Let’s go.” 

“You probably know,” said Bones as they went along, “that old Mole, 
who is nearly a hundred, blind, and the greatest living authority on 
everything under the sun, never speaks to his pupils. Having lost most of 
his faculties, he just sits in bed and mumbles to himself. He is so detached 
from life and human values that he no longer has any desire to teach, 
improve or reform his pupils or anybody else. He never eats or sleeps—in 
fact, has hardly any bodily existence at all; but his brain is a hive of restless 
activity. If you can catch some of his mutterings, you may be sure to have 
something valuable. The crumbs that fall from his 


table will keep you going for life. He lives in this tower.” 

They climbed a dark spiral stair, lit here and there by tiny loopholes. 

“You may regard this steep staircase,” said Bones, “as the path of 
knowledge, and whatever that old skeleton upstairs has—is the goal.” 

At the very top of the tower they entered a great dim chamber. The walls 
were banked high with books, beside, behind, on top of each other. Maps, 
diagrams and charts hung aloft. Strange weapons, scientific utensils and 
symbolic, inscrutable objects, trophies of various civilizations and of 
successive conquests of the human mind, littered the walls and floor. 
Huddled in the half darkness several men were seated, with pencils poised 
over notebooks, in fascinated attention. In the darkest furthermost corner, in 
his terrifying Nirvana, John partly saw, partly guessed at the withered skull 
and white beard of the old blind man. 

“He is very Delphic today,” whispered somebody to Bones. 

“You will notice,” Bones told John, “that 


besides students like ourselves there are several popular novelists here, and 
the editor of the Epoch collecting ideas for his leading article.” 
“Do you know a girl called Melody?” whispered John. 


“Yes,” said Bones. “Sssh!” 

The thin, shaking voice of the philosopher emerged from inaudibility. 
John leant eagerly forward. 

“And we may ask ourselves whether the founders of great religions are 
not always imaginative and enlightened sceptics, who provide for the needs 
of human beings weaker, stupider than themselves, less able to bear the 
burden of life’s inanity. Jesus was not one such as this, and his doctrines 
have had to undergo many extensive modifications: for men will fit into no 
system which is not based on their weaknesses. 

“We may, however, go on to observe that the only true liberty is that of 
the slave. He is freed from the bondage of thinking for himself, creating 
anything original, or exercising the freeman’s prerogative of choice and 
decision. Free of responsibility, 


he can sleep, eat and copulate in the mechanical way of the lower animals.” 

At this point a young man, gathering up his papers, rushed out to 
become the prophet of a new philosophy. 

“The sea is a symbol for human life,” continued the Sage; “constantly in 
a state of change, it remains for ever the same. (In saying this we contradict 
the Greek philosopher, who said ‘Everything flows, nothing remains’—and 
yet he too was right.) Everything, we maintain, flows, but everything 
remains the same. We are individuals only to ourselves; in dying we die 
only to ourselves, for there is no commotion on the face of the sea. Singly 
we are nothing, and in mass we do not change. We can assert ourselves 
only for ourselves, in the one act of death. We exist only in the one act of 
ceasing to be. Dying we become.” 

Here another young man caused a momentary disturbance by throwing 
himself out of the window. 

The voice droned on. 

“And yet as we cannot ascertain the exact point 


of death, cannot fix the precise moment when ceasing and becoming exist 
simultaneously—just as the geometricians tell us that a point is an 
imaginary thing—so we may justifiably aver that this self-assertion by the 
voluntary act of termination is no less fictitious, and that we have been 
bemusing ourselves with a figure of speech.” 


If that boy had waited, thought John, he need not have killed himself 
after all. “Either I am a fool,” he said aloud to Bones, “or old Mole is, 
because I can’t see any sense in a word he says. I think I shall come back 
one day when he is talking about Shakespeare!” And he ran down the stairs 
which had been so hard to climb, and emerged with relief into the sunlight 
and fresh air. 

Outside, Snake was examining the corpse of the young suicide. 

“This boy,” he said, “has a mistress and a new-born bastard. I shall be 
interested to hear if he has made any provision for them in his Will. If not, 
his large fortune all goes to his old grandmother, who is a millionairess. 
Selfish and over-impressionable.” 


“How can you be so heartless?” cried John, gazing down at the body. 

“Heartless?” said Snake derisively. “I have no feelings for humanity. 
Only interest. If you had seen as many people as I have you wouldn’t feel 
for them any more. But you wouldn’t lose your interest in them—you 
couldn t or you’d go mad with boredom. One must divert oneself somehow, 
and get through the years. Now, if you come with me you will see 
something more interesting than a corpse. I will show you a funeral.” 

“Everybody seems to be dying,” said John, depressed. 

“Oh, yes. People die from time to time, even in Oxford, and there will 
be more deaths before the end of the week if certain plans I hear of meet 
with success. But people are being born, too. This morning, the Vice- 
Chancellor’s head-gardener’s wife had a baby, which she is calling after 
little Ada Anguish, whom you met last night.” 

“Whose funeral are we going to?” asked John. 

“To that of the famous poet Laurestinus. The 


Vice-Chancellor is going to speak, and he is always worth hearing. It will 
be a very smart funeral because Laurestinus knew a lot of people and his 
widow is expected to entertain considerably. See what a crowd there is.” 

They approached the University Church whose spire rose golden against 
the pale sky, passed between the twisted pillars of the porch and took their 
seats in a crowded nave. 

“T always think people thrive on limitations,” said Snake. “Look at all 
these women enjoying their black!” 


To a tragic, sumptuous march on the organ a procession of black-clad 
singers filed slowly up the aisle. 

“It is interesting,” whispered Snake, “how all the beautiful forms of a 
religion survive long after people have ceased to believe in it.” 

Dignitaries of the University, Church and State moved slowly by. Last 
came the Cardinal Vice-Chancellor, head of all three, drawing all eyes upon 
his scarlet figure, as, toying with an amethyst crucifix, he glided up the 
steps. The Princes, 


Bishops and chief private mourners gathered like vultures round the 
jewelled bier, where the poet’s coffin lay. The silver voices of two boys 
soared lyrically upward, weaving a glorious arch of sound over the sombre 
multitude. The figure in red passed again through the crowd, trailing his 
great skirts behind him, mounted the pulpit and began to speak. 

“When a great man dies we experience that sense of pity and terror with 
which we survey the final scene of a great tragedy. A hush falls upon our 
daily lives, and in the silence a voice cries ‘The Angel of Death has not 
spared this prince among men, and he will not spare you!’ We look for a 
moment around us and realize, in a flash of intelligence, that the earth 
which is now a dancing floor to us all will one day be the dark, domed 
ceiling of our eternal bedchamber. The flowers which now we pick will 
grow out of us, and the tree against which we lean will anon be wedded to 
our bones. 

“Yet we cannot dissociate this sadness from a sense of beauty. The tears 
we shed over a work of 


art and at the death of a hero are in their origin the same. Beauty consists in 
completeness. All perfect things have a beginning, a middle and an end. 
Did we but think outlives were continuous we could take no pleasure in 
them. It is only when a man’s life is ended that we can survey it as a whole 
and observe its noble proportions. So Laurestinus in dying has revealed to 
us the beauty of his life. 

“Let us look at the life of Laurestinus and cull from its sweet perfection 
a remedy to our grief. He was born of a good family, who had lost their 
money and lands: but by his assiduous devotion to the pursuit of knowledge 
in its purest forms, he won for himself a gratuitous education in the best 


schools of his day. His preceptors were no less enchanted by his application 
than his playmates with his skill. When, crowned with academic honours, 
he left this University, he decided to devote himself to the pursuit of literary 
laurels, and, somewhat to the dissatisfaction of his family, he swore himself 
to the Muse. 

“Then began a triumphant career. His works were acknowledged 
masterpieces from the first. 


They were praised not only by the voice of the people but by the small 
oracle of the elect. Fortunate man! His poems in all their purity were in 
tune with the mood of the day; he had no need to prostitute his Muse, or 
use cheap tricks to win popularity and fame. So, as the summer of his days 
rolled on to autumn, he accumulated wealth, honour and a great reputation; 
everything that can comfort a man in his old age or that he can bequeath to 
his children and to the world as a reminder of him after he is gone. 

“His winter came; and surrounded by a loving circle of children and 
friends he prepared his works for posterity and himself for death. Now he is 
dead. Never again will he walk with benevolent tread amongst us: never 
again will he pen his songs for our constant delight. The river and the 
meadows will see him no more, the old town wait for him in vain. His 
beloved wife, his children, and we his admiring contemporaries will listen 
in vain for that wonderful voice which is for ever silenced in a final sleep. 
All day he walked in the sun, but the sun has gone in; in the evening he sat 


by the fire, but the fire has gone out. He has taken his candle and gone up 
to bed.” 

The congregation was profoundly moved, and John among them. The 
Vice-Chancellor came, with bowed head, down from the pulpit, and knelt 
by the bier. The organ began a muffled lament. The service was over. 

As they came out Snake said, “When I see how everybody enjoys a 
good cry I almost wish I could do it myself!” 

John felt hurt. “I thought it a wonderful speech,” he said. 

“All the more wonderful,” Snake remarked, “when you realize that the 
Vice-Chancellor detested Laurestinus, both as a man and as a poet!” 

“But,” cried John, “I am sure he was sincere. He was quite carried away 
by his emotion.” 


“Of course he was,” Snake replied, “because all the time he was talking 
of the life and death of Laurestinus he was thinking of himself!” 

They walked down the High Street. 

“Quick!” said Snake suddenly, pointing. “Do you see that man over 
there?” 


John looked across the street, and among the crowd thought he could 
distinguish the young man he had met in the early hours of the morning, 
enjoying the moonlight; but as they were moving in opposite directions he 
could not be sure. 

“That,” said Snake, “is a really great poet. But he is the kind who never 
succeeds in his lifetime, and anyway, success would not bring him 
happiness. In fact he was sent down by his College yesterday for some 
trivial breach of academical etiquette. But he will be remembered long after 
Laurestinus is forgotten, and though he won’t have an expensive funeral 
with a lot of weeping Duchesses, I shouldn’t be surprised if the College 
which spurns him now should one day put up a great memorial to him. 
Public apology is easy enough when the injured party is dead.” 

John became very thoughtful. 

“Look!” said Snake. “Here is your friend Mr. Exposure, and he has the 
air of one seeking company. I will leave you.” 

“Snake!” cried John, “do you know a girl called Melody?” 


“Very well,” called the elusive little man over his shoulder. “Good-bye.” 

“How do you do? How are you, my dear fellow?” exclaimed Mr. 
Exposure, seizing John’s hand in his own. “I can see you are at a loose end! 
I insist upon you coming with me to see Flossie Flux. I promised to go in 
for a drink before lunch. She is divinely amusing. You will adore her. Quite 
the smartest woman I know—always ahead of the fashion and in demand 
everywhere. How she does it on what she has I cannot imagine!—That 1s, if 
what Snake tells me is correct. I am dying to see her new decorations. She 
has just had her boudoir done up by that marvellous Greek—what’s his 
name?—so expensive. And that’s the second time this season. I must ask 
her to let me photograph it.” 

“T daresay you think,” he went on, “that I was always as prosperous as I 
am now, but I wasnt. I was born quite poor and I made my money by 


giving people what nobody else had thought of. Until I came along nobody 
had thought of photographing anybody up a tree or under water, 


for instance. And I have done very well out of it.” 

“And what do you do now that you are so well established?” 

“T have a marvellous time,” replied the fashionable photographer. “Here 
we are!” 

They entered a pretty old house in Holywell and were shown into a 
small room on the first floor, smelling slightly of paint. 

“T will inform Mrs. Flux,” said the butler, “of your arrival. She is at the 
moment changing her clothes.” 

Dora Quantity was also waiting their hostess. 

“Well, my lovies!” she cried, kissing them both, “this is a nice surprise. 
Come and sit by me here on this terrible hard seat, and let’s have a nice 
chat. How do you like Flossie’s room? 

Mr. Exposure was lost in an ecstasy, studying the décor. “Oh!” he 
murmured. “Puppydogs mess! The new colour!” 

John looked around him. The room was indeed painted and upholstered 
in a feverish shade 


of yellowy brown, relieved by touches of navy blue and black. 

“Of course,” confessed the American lady, without overmuch shame, 
“T’m just a barbarian, but I do think it’s difficult to relax on these funny 
little stools. And those cushions with cut-glass fringes scare me to death! I 
know I’m old fashioned but I do like to be comfy. Culture is my hobby—in 
fact all my boy-friends arc artists or literary folk—but I don’t believe in 
mixing it with everyday life. It’s all very well in other people’s houses, but 
when it comes to my own give me my bedroom-slippers and an old 
armchair!” 

“T quite agree with you,” said John. “But perhaps it’s lucky we don’t all 
think the same in life.” 

Why!” cried Dora in the tone of a Columbus sighting land, “I can see 
you’re a philosopher. Listen, will you come out and stay with me in 
Bermuda this summer?” 

“How very kind of you! I should love to.” 


“You mustn’t mind the simple life though,” Mrs. Quantity went on. “We 
take all our meals 


in the sea, and the footmen push out the food to us on rubber tables.” 

At this moment Mrs. Flux dashed into the room. A small, pretty woman, 
she had obscured her prettiness by a thick mauve make-up, with green 
shadows under her eyes. She wore a simple mud-coloured dress, caught up 
in front to give the enceinte line which was just coming into fashion; and 
on her head was a hat made like a wheelbarrow, with various gardening 
tools projecting at the side. 

“Darlings!” she cried. “I ought to be hung for keeping you waiting. How 
do you do? Do have a glass of hot sea-water.” 

“How original!” murmured Mr Exposure. 

“After spending the whole morning at Miranda’s choosing clothes, I felt 
I had to change. I am lunching with that bore Indigo, who is painting me. 
By the way, I must show you my soul-portrait by Craze!” she cried, 
pointing at a seascape on the wall. 

“But where are you?” said John. 

“Oh, but you must know,” said his hostess with 


a touch of impatience, “how Craze paints one! He holds one’s hand in the 
dark for an hour, and then paints his impressions. He said he fe/t me as a 
great ocean flowing all over him, with dear little ships floating on and on 
towards a desolate shore. Well, darlings! I hate to turn you out, but if I 
don’t go now I shall be late for lunch. I am late already, as a matter of fact.” 

Everybody put down an untouched glass and rose to leave. On the stairs 
Mrs. Flux was struck by a sudden thought. 

“My God!” she cried, “Hocus the astrologer told me on no account to 
wear brown on a Tuesday. How lucky I remembered. I must fly and change 
Good-bye, darlings! I'll see you tonight at the ballet if I can get along 
between dinner and the Dutys’ dance; if not, anyway, tomorrow on the 
Barge! Good-bye. Don’t stroke the cat—she has just been dyed J/ilac and 
until she’s dry it comes off!” 

Outside, Dora said to John, “She’s a sweet girl but I don’t seem ever to 
be able to get to know her. Now don’t forget, honey, you’re my best friend! 


Pll do anything in the world for you, so make use of me. 

“Thank you so much,” said John. “Perhaps you could give me a lift as 
far as my College.” 

“Any other time, honey,” said Dora, “you can have the carriage drive 
you to Edinburgh and back, but now I must go straightway to call for a 
boy-friend, and if I drop you it’ll make me late. Ta-ta!” 

John walked into Broad Street, where some young people were 
picknicking on the grass. How happy and attractive they look, he thought! 
If I knew them I wonder if they would turn out to be as silly as Mrs. Flux or 
as insincere as Dora Quantity. And to cheer himself up, he went into 
Blackwell’s and bought some books. 

When he reached home the porter told him a young lady had called. 

“What sort of young lady?” John asked. 

“She had fair hair, Sir,” said the porter. 

John turned a cartwheel in the quad. 


What greater pleasure, on a fine spring evening, 


when the heart is full of indefinable desires and a restless longing for 
adventure forbids one to stay at home—than to go to the ballet? John had 
learned to love ballet quite early in life, for both his parents were 
enthusiasts. His father, indeed, in the days when a national ballet was first 
taking root in England, had been prevailed upon by that persistent pioneer, 
Lulu de Bourbon, to advance money towards one of her ventures—a fact 
which was afterwards to him a source of mingled pride and regret. 

John walked to the theatre, and as the house was full, stood at the back 
of the circle. When he arrived the performance had already begun; and over 
a curve of dark, unreal heads he looked down upon the exquisite reality of 
the stage. Tchaikowsky’s quivering music involved the dancers in a white 
ecstasy of movement. At the entry of the Swan Princess, which was greeted 
by the house with a roar of acclamation, John was delighted to recognize 
the silly, middle-aged woman of yesterday’s dinner-party, transformed by 
the miracle of art into an ethereal, dazzling being, half bird, half woman, 


with slender, agile legs and expressive arms; the Prince’s admiring love for 
whom was a crystallized expression of the vast and overwhelming delight 


in her felt by the audience. As John watched the sure precision of her 
dancing he felt how barren and futile were both scholarship and fashion if 
they lacked the spark of inspiration which had kindled this old masterpiece 
into life. In a romantic, blue mist the white figure spun, leapt and extended 
her noble arabesque upon the stage. The beautiful curve of her body, as she 
fainted into the Prince’s arms at the end of the adagio, was imprinted on 
John’s mind when he left the theatre, and remained with him in his dreams, 
that night and for long afterwards. 


Wednesday 


OW did you know who I was and where to find me?” 
H “Snake told me,” she said. 

“The little man has his uses then” said John, smiling. 

“T wondered if you felt bad yesterday, after your gay evening?” 

“Awful,” he admitted. “I was sick. I had never been tight before.” 

“T have never been tight,” said Melody. “Does it feel nice?” 

“Not altogether,” John replied, “and yet it gives you a new outlook on 
life which is rather exciting. You must have thought me a silly fool, talking 
to you like that!” 

“Well, if you hadn’t we shouldn’t have met, should we?” said Melody. 

“No, I suppose not. But I hope I didn’t say anything awful. Everything is 
a blank to me!” 


“Nothing very awful!” 

“Oh, do tell me what I said!” 

“T will tell you if you say it again!” 

They walked out into the street. John was in a golden mood. He doffed 
his hat gaily as Mrs. Flux trotted by on one of the fashionable Peruvian 
llamas, and experienced quite a wave of family feeling as his dear old Aunt 
Jezebel smiled and nodded from her gilded litter, borne by negroes and 
attended by the assiduous Polish. Among the crowd in the streets were 
Swiss Guards and other exotic creatures, who had flown over from Rome 
that day with the Pontiff. The town had a gala air. People sat talking and 
drinking under striped awnings, outside the cafés; and children played on 
the grass. Young men went smiling by, with great cloaks gathered over their 
arms; and stately dowagers exchanged inclinations of the head, like ships 
that signal to each other a greeting as they pass. On the parapet of 
Magdalen Bridge Snake was seated, winning a game of chess from a 
Professor of Mathematics. This did not prevent him from exchanging 
remarks with nearly everyone who 


went past. He wagged a red pawn at John and Melody, and looked 
curiously after them as they wandered off into the meadows by the river. 


Presently they came to a stile and John took Melody’s hand to help her 
over it. He did not let go, as they walked on down the river, and soon he 
had his arm round her waist. Then suddenly he stopped under the willows, 
put both arms round her and kissed her. 

“I’ve wanted to do that ever since I saw you first,” he said. “You 
bewitched me at once.” 

He kissed her again. 

“Melody,” he said, “I love you.” 

She laughed. 

“Well, I feel different towards you than towards anyone else, too,” she 
said. 

He hugged her, then “Why did you laugh?” he said. 

“Because that was what you said to me first, when you were tight; and I 
laughed to think how easily you said it then, and how difficult it was now!” 

John kissed her again, and they passed the next 


half-hour in the most charming but least original conversation in the world. 
They undressed and swam in the river, playing hide-and-seek behind the 
trailing willow branches, then lay in the sun to dry. When John said he was 
hungry Melody ran off down the river-bank and came back with some 
apples. He ate one. Then they put on their clothes. 
Melody said, “This bit of land between the two rivers is called 
Mesopotamia, you know.” 


“T suppose,” said John, “we must thank the present autocracy for the 
beauty of Oxford and its surroundings as they arc today. In the old 
bureaucratic days, they say, when everybody thought in terms of money 
and nobody got anything done, all this land was covered in hideous 
suburbs. When one man can say ‘this must go’ or ‘this must be changed,’ 
then it is easy enough to weed out all the ugly and stupid things.” 

“You are assuming,” said Melody, smiling, “that the autocrat is a man of 
taste and good sense.” 


“T suppose I am. I can imagine an autocracy could have its bad side, too. 
If the autocrat didn’t like somebody he could finish them off quietly 
without anyone being able to interfere.” 


“Yes,” said Melody. “Father has certainly got rid of all the things and 
people who have been in his way.” 

John seized her arm. “Darling!” he cried, “the Vice-Chancellor is not 
your father, is he?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “Didn’t you know?” 

“That gives me a lot to think about,” he said. 

“T don’t feel like his daughter,” said Melody. “He doesn’t like young 
people, you know, and he has never taken much notice of me. I am not 
clever, or a great beauty; and I don’t like big parties and functions as he 
docs, so he has no reason to find me exciting. I was always too simple for 
him, and people have to be brilliant or wicked or fantastic before he is 
interested in them. As a matter of fact, I do admire him as a writer, and I 
have quite a collection of designs and drawings he has thrown away, 
hanging in my bedroom. He is a thrilling person, I think, but not very 
human or 


likeable. Mother died young, of course. I often think I should like my Uncle 
Hyacinth—the Pontiff, you know—much better. But Father has never seen 
much of him; they are quite fond of each other but have different tastes, and 
I have never met him. I shall tonight, of course.” 

“Tt is all rather bewildering,” said John, “to realize suddenly that the girl 
one loves is the daughter of a Cardinal, and the niece of a Saint and the 
Universal Pontiff!” 

“Wicked old things, all three of them!” cried Melody. “Think of it that 
way. What is your family like?” 

“I am very fond of Mother and Father,” said John. “They are good, 
simple people, but awful fools.” 

“Well,” said Melody, “let’s hope we can strike a golden mean between 
the two extremes of crazy cleverness and simple stupidity!” 

“Let’s hope we can,” said John. And the young couple walked along, 
planning how to set the world to rights. 

Entering one of the Vice-Chancellor’s formal gardens, which were set in 
small enclosures at intervals 


throughout the park, they walked down a little paved alley of cypress trees 
to an open space where some pagan deity spouted water eternally at the 


skies. 

“T was just going to say,” murmured John, “when you sprung this on me 
about your disgraceful parentage, that when two people are fond of each 
other they often get married!” 

“So they do,” said Melody. “Well, perhaps we will one day.” 

“Why not now?” said a strange, humorous voice. 

Turning, they beheld a handsome man, between fifty and sixty years old, 
dressed all in white taffeta, and seated on a marble bench, holding a book in 
his hand. 

They laughed. 

“Come!” he said, smiling. “I will celebrate your wedding service. The 
day is fine and I am in a mood for performing ceremonies, so why should I 
not marry you in this tranquil garden? You are willing? Then kneel before 
me and gaze upwards in a frenzy of pious emotion! Bear witness, ye 
petrified old gods and goddesses!” glancing at 


the statues round the garden. “Interrupt your stony rumination to witness 
the union of these two young people whom I do not know! And you, too,” 
looking up at the heavens, “malignant blunderer, if you take any interest in 
human affairs, or if you be there at all, which I doubt, look down and bear 
witness that I join these two people together in matrimony—whether holy 
or otherwise depends on them. And now,” he went on with a laugh, “give 
her your ring and you’re fixed! Enjoy yourselves!” 

And as they all laughed together, the stranger in white picked up his 
volume of Paradise Lost and walked down the path into a pavilion covered 
in ivy and inscribed “Ann Boleyn.” 

“T wonder who that was,” said John to Melody. 

“You may well wonder!” screamed a venomous voice, as Miss Poison, 
wearing a lime-green turban, emerged from a clump of red-hot-pokers. “/t 
was the blessed Pontiff himself!” 


The Vice-Chancellor’s golden barge lay moored 


to the red-carpeted river-bank. Its prow was carved like a giant swan; the 
twelve tall windows of its stateroom were arched at the top and the arches 
filled with gilt scallop-shells. Inside the long room and on the deck above 


were ranged numerous sofas, upholstered in scarlet satin. Hideous little 
dwarfs in golden liveries handed strawberries, smoked salmon, red caviar 
and strange blood-coloured drinks to the gorgeous throng. An orchestra, 
concealed up two oak trees in Christ Church Meadow, played wild new 
music from Soviet Russia; and this sound, sweetened by the intervening 
distance, further enhanced the glamour of the evening, the gaiety of the 
thousand guests. All the elite of the town and University, in their most 
amazing costumes, were gathered together to see at least—if not to speak to 
—that brilliant man who had restored chic to Religion. Excitement ran high 
as more red cocktails were consumed and everybody repeated for the third 
time and louder than before, somebody else’s epigrams. Meanwhile, in the 
Meadow, whence Dukes and Provosts were still arriving, all those who had 
not been 


invited were deceptively wandering, saying, “We can t make ourselves go 
to that party, 1t is such a lovely evening!” or “My dear, we couldn’t stay 
there another minute. It was as boring as Church!” But for these unhappy 
mortals what cared the Olympians on deck? Ecstatically they kissed and 
greeted each other, fired by the stimulus of a good party into forgetting that 
they had all met at luncheon yesterday and would be meeting at dinner 
tomorrow. There was a tense feeling of expectation, a Duchess-of- 
Richmond’s-ball-on-the-eve-of-Waterloo strain in the atmosphere. Mr. 
Polish, usually so non-committal, committed himself beyond all reprieve 
by tipsily quoting in Lady Jezebel’s delighted year, “With thee conversing I 
forget all time!” But it was seven o’clock and the Pontiff had not arrived. 


“We shall be late for the party,” said Melody, shaking out her long, fair 
hair. “It will be such fun to see Uncle Hyacinth’s face when he realizes who 
I am.” 


“Oh, darling!” said John suddenly. “I love you! I love you. I love you! 
But I am sorry,” he went on in a changed voice, “that Miss Poison followed 
us like that. And then her running away as if she had got what she came 
for! There was something quite sinister about it.” 

“One can see she was after you herself,” said Melody. 


They turned into the Broad Walk, and approached the Barge to the 
strains of a gopak. 

“What a lovely evening!” said John. “It seems a pity to go to a party. 
Shall we go off alone up the towing-path and row back by moonlight?” 

“We can do that another night, darling,” said Melody. “Come on!” 

As they came to the gang-plank they saw the Vice-Chancellor in his 
splendour, waiting at the other end of it! 

“How ill Father looks!” whispered Melody. 

“Why!” said John. “There’s Miss Poison talking to him!” 

“STOP!” suddenly thundered a mighty voice. The band, the voices, the 
laughter, the drinking 


—everything—stopped. John and Melody stopped on the edge of the plank. 
People leant over the balustrade of the deck, others peered out of the arched 
windows, crowds gathered on the towing-path, a trombone fell out of an 
oak-tree and struck Queen Niobe, who took no notice, having been brought 
up to treat with complete impassivity any attempt on her life. In the silence 
a hiccup rang out loud and clear. The Vice-Chancellor pointed a white 
finger at John. 

“You are under arrest,” he shouted, “for the Rape and Marriage of my 
daughter, and for the Murder of my brother the Pontiff in a public 
convenience!” “Father!” cried Melody. “What are you talking about?” 

“Silence, child!” roared the Vice-Chancellor, signalling to two guards, 
who hustled her into a closed rickshaw and wheeled her swiftly away. 
Before he could protest, the horrified John was also set upon, gagged, 
bound and borne off. But while these operations were in progress he had 
time to see Miss Poison’s face of glee and the 


fainting of several young ladies. He also heard the Vice-Chancellor remark 
to the reporters who were already on the spot, “His Holiness was 
throughout his short life a great lover of Nature, and I am happy to think 
that he died as he would have wished—fu/filling a natural function.” 


Thursday 


OHN spent a night of broken sleep, tormented by an overwhelming 
J sense of injustice, by his horror at what his parents would think of his 
imprisonment, and by his bewilderment at the Pontiff’s death, at Miss 
Poison’s evident malice, and at the Vice-Chancellor’s rage. For no apparent 
reason other than that he had fallen in love, he was plunged, at the very 
beginning of his Oxford career, from a state of free and innocent happiness 
into the depths of gloom, disgrace and degradation. What had he done to 
bring about this reversal? Was he really married to Melody? And if so, was 
that a crime? Would she be punished as well as himself? Would his parents 
approve of their attachment? And would they believe in his innocence of 
the various crimes imputed to him? Did the Vice-Chancellor really believe 
he had murdered the Pontiff or was he laying this false accusation on him 
to get him out 


of the way? Who had killed the Pontiff? Perhaps someone would bring him 
news from the outside world which would explain part of the mystery. 
Perhaps at least his aunt or one of the people who had professed themselves 
his friends would visit him with some message of hope or consolation. 

He was awakened at dawn from a fitful sleep by the jailor, who brought 
him food and the news that his trial was on the morrow—Friday afternoon. 

“Have there been any visitors for me?” asked John. The jailor said no. 
John’s gloom deepened. A grey light crept into the stone-walled dungeon, 
making streams of moisture glisten on the wall. The room was quite round; 
small but immensely high. The light came from above. John had the 
impression of being at the bottom of a well. There were several straw 
mattresses on the damp floor and on these men were sleeping. As the 
daylight increased they awoke one after the other. 

“What are you in here for?” asked a red-bearded man, sitting near to 
John. 


“T am unjustly accused of murder,” said John gloomily. 
“Few accusations are just,” said the man, “and so long as yours is unjust 
you needn’t look so depressed.” 


“That sounds all very well,” said John, “but I’m afraid it doesn’t help at 
all. Yesterday I was perfectly happy, about to start my work at the 
University, and with a girl I loved loving me—and today, for no apparent 
reason, here I am in prison!” 

“You should be happy to know that someone loves you,” said the man. 
“And prison is not such a bad place. It is quiet, and the company is good. 
There are some charming people in this cell, for instance.” 

“Well, it doesn’t seem to have depressed you,” said John. “How long do 
you expect to remain in here?” 

“Oh, only today,” the man answered. “I am to be executed at midnight.” 

“Good heavens!” cried John. “And what was your crime?” 


“IT had ideas,” replied his companion, “which were thought 
revolutionary. I had an idea, for example, that if people tried to understand 
each other and live together in peace and amity, instead of quarrelling all 
the time, the world might run smoother. But I suppose it was rather 
impracticable—and anyway, you can’t be interested in me—I’m only an 
uneducated carpenter. But this gentleman on my right is a distinguished 
writer. You will find him more entertaining. It was worth your while 
coming to prison just to meet him. When he is in the mood he talks with 
more charm than anyone I know. Let me introduce you—this is Mr. Florian 
Greene.” 

“Welcome to these Elysian fields!” said the tall, fat, good-looking man, 
who was polishing his nails. “How enchanting to see a young face again!” 

“Tam proud to meet you,” said John. “I have long admired your stories. 
But however did you get in here?” 

“T am surprised that you do not know,” replied Mr. Greene. “I thought I 
was held up as a bogey 


to all young people. I am here because I was in an exquisite minority.” 

The carpenter interrupted, “Mr. Greene, like so many of the greatest 
men, has tastes which are foolishly condemned by those who do not share 
them.” 

“I wish that your tolerance was universal,” said the writer; “then I 
should not have to look forward to a bleak future, shunned by my family 
and friends, when I am eventually released from this charming place.” 


“You will never be without friends while anybody reads your stories, 
Mr. Greene,” said the carpenter. 

“Perhaps,” said the writer sadly, “but I doubt it. I am out of tune with the 
times. I should have lived in the old days when beauty needed not to hide 
its face in the dust.” 

Here an elderly man, bent over a big book in the corner, addressed them 
in a polite voice. “I hope, gentlemen,” he said, “that I shall not disturb you 
by the scratching of my pen, if I continue with my writing.” 


“Not at all, Sir Richard,” said the carpenter, and he introduced John to 
the old gentleman. 

“In the thirty years I have been imprisoned here,” said the latter to John, 
with a charming smile, “I have occupied myself in writing a History of the 
World. Naturally my knowledge is limited, but I supplement its deficiencies 
with my imagination. You would be surprised how diverting it has been. If I 
were offered my liberty I really think I should refuse, because I need this 
solitude for concentrating on my work.” 

“And what, Sir,’ John said, “if it is not impertinent to ask, was the 
reason for your imprisonment here?” 

“Do you know,” said the old man, knitting his brows, “it is so long ago I 
have almost forgotten. I was a very different person in those days. I was 
young and rash and there were people who thought me dangerous, so I was 
put out of the way—but really I forget the details. At any rate I am 
profoundly grateful for the chance that brought me here, for otherwise I 
should never have written this history. It is really a most enchanting 


occupation. If you will excuse me I shall continue with it.” With another 
smile and a slight bow he returned to his book. 

“That rascal over there,” said Mr. Greene, “who is still asleep, dreaming 
of the white high-road and Spring in the valleys, is a wandering 
philosopher, a carefree pagan without money or principles. He wanders, 
homeless, about the country, living from hand to mouth; and was put in 
here for stealing a red rose from the Vice-Chancellor’s garden to stick 
behind his ear.” 

“People like him,” said the carpenter, “who have no possessions and are 
free from all worldly ties are the real millionaires, for, in a way, the whole 


world belongs to them. They can go where they like, do what they like, live 
how they like. They are anti-social perhaps but they are sublime.” 

There was another man in the dungeon. Terribly old and feeble, he 
crouched silent against the wall, his bright eyes darting to and fro around 
the cell. He had a cat on his knees which he stroked mechanically with 
fleshless fingers. 

“He never speaks,” whispered the carpenter, 


“and appears not to hear what is said to him. Rumour says that he has been 
here as long as the castle itself, but nobody knows why or who he 1s. 
People think he is mad.” 

“T have a theory,” said Mr. Greene, with a smile, “that he is King Alfred, 
put in here for burning the cakes!” 

“Or for founding the University,” said Sir Richard, without looking up. 

As the day wore on and they talked of this and that, John’s feeling of 
despair grew less, and his self-pity vanished in a feeling of amazement at 
the happy way these prisoners bore misfortunes far greater than his own. In 
spite of their sufferings, or possibly, he thought, because of them, they were 
more likeable and better company than anyone he had yet met in Oxford. 
His admiration for them banished all thoughts of himself. 

Evening came and Mr. Greene said gaily to the carpenter, “This is your 
last night with us. How would you like to spend it?” 

“Let us talk of the beauty of life!” the carpenter replied. 


“T seldom think of my youth,” said old Sir Richard, “but tonight I seem 
to recall very distinctly a wonderful Spring evening many years ago, when 
I lived in the great world. There was a ball at the Court of Queen Virginia. 
Inside the palace one walked through an avenue of chandeliers; out in the 
gardens the trees were ablaze with lanterns, and little luminous temples 
floated on the lake. Women in their silks and diamonds fluttered about like 
butterflies; and I was in a new uniform, having lately come to court. I was 
young then, and my head was full of gallant thoughts, wild hopes and 
adventurous notions. How beautiful the young Queen looked as she stepped 
down from the dais and gave me her hand for the waltz! She was so small, 
so fragile, so perfect, like a china figure! I remember her dress. She wore 
pink brocade with gold flowers all over it and a wreath of gold leaves in her 


hair. Oh, those old waltzes! How splendid they were! What young gods we 
thought ourselves as we whirled to that giddy music round the floor! When 
the dance was finished we stood for a minute in front of an open window, 
looking 


down on the lights of the town. What a long time ago that seems!” He fell 
to looking at a ring on his finger and spoke no more. 

“Those triumphant evenings in one’s youth!” cried Mr. Greene. “How 
one remembers them! They come fresh and uncreased out of the suit-case 
of memory. The days before one had realized one’s limitations, when one 
thought life was a lump of clay to be moulded how one would! Well I recall 
those nights in Paris when I was a student. How I would go forth, elated at 
some piece of work done, or at the discovery of some miraculous old 
author, to dine with a chosen friend and a bottle of red wine in some little 
restaurant. How we wandered among the smiling people or sat at a bright 
café on the boulevard. Then we would dance or listen to music, or talk far 
into the night of the old exciting world, and how we would change it. Then, 
in the early hours, we would leave the gay hill with its lighted doors and 
loud voices, and, turning to take a last look at the great shining church on 
the summit, would walk down the winding streets to that spacious 


part of the city where good people slept, on across the river twinkling in the 
lamplight, through the old palaces of the left bank, home, up the stairs and 
to bed.” 

“Your pleasant memories,” said the vagabond, “all seem to be connected 
with the town. Now I never liked towns—nor, for that matter, is it the 
evenings that come first to my mind, but the mornings. I expect I go to 
sleep earlier than you gentlemen, and get up earlier, too. For I doubt if any 
of you have seen the dawns | have. When you are up with the first light and 
think of everybody else asleep in the farms and villages around you, it 
gives you a fatherly feeling towards them all. You feel they are innocent 
creatures, incapable of harm; and that is how I like people best—when I 
can think of them as one with the sleeping earth. Otherwise I prefer trees. 
The trees are my friends. Every tree I have ever touched, or sat beside, or 
slept under, I remember quite clearly and think of as a friend. When I return 


to a familiar place I like to think that the trees are pleased to see me and 
greet me, as I do them. There is an 


oak-tree in a Cotswold valley not far from here, whose roots were my 
marriage bed; and eight pine trees on a lake shore up in the north whom I 
call my children, and I hope to see them again before I die.” 

“I, too, love the country better than the town,” said John. “My last 
thought every night before I go to sleep is of my home by the river Eden. 
My earliest memory is the view of mountains from our dining-room 
window. My childhood was spent in the shadow of those hills, and I like to 
think that my children will know and love them, too.” 

“What a splendid and amazing place the world 1s!” cried the carpenter, 
his face alight with happiness. “How full of variety! I hope that it is a fine 
moonlight night outside. It will be wonderful to be out in the air again!” 

Soon the guards came for him, and he bade his fellow-prisoners good- 
bye in turn; wishing old Sir Richard good luck with his book, and to the 
others a speedy release, that they might return to the places and people they 
loved best. When he 


was about to leave the cell, the old man, who had remained still all day 
without any sign of life, rose unsteadily to his feet, and, without a word or a 
smile, gently placed his cat in the carpenter’s arms. The carpenter smiled 
and thanked him. “We shall regain our freedom together,” he said, and left 
the cell. 

After this, all the prisoners fell brooding on the heroic manner of the 
poor man going to his death; and in his thoughts John found a new and 
wonderful serenity, which placed him above joy and sorrow. He felt that he 
would not attach much importance to anything that might happen to him 
ever again. 


Friday 


OOD morning, Sir!” said Pontefract through the bars. “I have brought 

you some letters. Oh! What a nasty-looking room! What funny places 
you do get yourself into, Sir! Before I forget, Mother said I was to be sure 
and give you this bottle of raspberry wine which she made, because you’d 
surely need a little stimulus before the trial.” 

“Oh, thank you!” cried John. “How good of you to come and see me, 
Pontefract!” 

“The idea!” exclaimed his scout. “Thanking me for doing my duty! I’ve 
attended to gentlemen in worse places than this. Why! How are Mr. 
Greene? It’s a long time since I saw you about!” 

“So it is,” said the writer, “but I shan’t be in here for long now.” 

“And where will you be going on your happy release?” 


“T think I shall go round the world in search of new faces and old 
civilizations.” 

“Well,” said Pontefract, “I’m a little tired of Oxford myself, so if you’re 
needing a valet to go with you I'd be grateful if you’1l remember me!” 

“Indeed I will,” said Mr. Greene. “I think I have your address in my 
book.” 

“Pontefract,” said John, “what is happening outside?” 

“Why, Sir! You haven’t heard? The whole town is in an uproar and your 
case is the biggest sensation since the great Suburban Fire! I always told 
Mother no good would come of your getting mixed up with that family. But 
you have become a celebrity overnight, Sir, and your picture is in all the 
papers. The reporters were asking me for a story yesterday, and all I could 
think of to tell them was how you were sick on Monday night; but they 
seem to have taken it in different ways. The Daily Scribble had on the 
placards this morning, ‘ Oxford makes killer sick,’ while the Daily Glass 
had ‘Murderer vomits nightly.’ However, | always think 


bad publicity is better than none—don’t you, Mr. Greene?” 

“Well, Sir, as I was saying, your trial is attracting all the attention. I’m 
sure it will be the most elegant trial in living memory—present company 
always excepted, of course. The town is divided into two parties—yours 


and Old Tarquin’s; and your cause is gaining ground every hour, Sir; 
because in the photograph of you I gave to the papers—it was the one of 
you as a child with your Mother, Sir—you look such a /ove—you are 
winning everybody’s heart! They say that Lady Jezebel has engaged the 
most expensive counsel for your defence, a Mr. Snagge, who has got the 
most abandoned murderers off with a life sentence! So don’t be depressed, 
Sir; you will get a good run for your money! Her Ladyship is having a big 
lunch-party today for all your supporters, and they are going on to the trial 
afterwards, to see that justice is done! 

“Well, Sir, I really must be going. I must make myself smart for this 
afternoon. Mother said I was to tell you that if you see a fat coloured 
woman 


in yellow waving at you in court, it would be her. Good-bye, Sir, and good 
luck! Good-bye, Mr. Greene, don’t forget about me! Good-bye!” 

Enlivened by this interview, John began to read his letters. 

Lady Jezebel wrote: 


MY POOR MARTYRED NEPHEW! 


You are the talk of the town. Everybody is in ecstasies to have a crime 
so early in the season. Whether or why you killed that poor parson is no 
business of mine or anybody else’s. And we all think you are much too 
good for that girl. Her mother was nobody. But still, that is neither here nor 
there. 

I have engaged someone called Snagge to defend you. Everyone told me 
he was the coming man, so I said I must have him. He turns out to be quite 
hideous, but never mind. He said naturally it would make the defence much 
more interesting and plausible if you pleaded guilty. It would be bound to 
come out anyway, and such a bore to change over in the middle. He says he 
can make 


a marvellous defence full of reasons why your killing the Pontiff was a 
kindness and a necessity. So I hope you are grateful to me for finding this 
treasure of a man. 

I found a stranded Swiss Guard wearing that divine uniform designed by 
Michelangelo—you know how I admire him—wandering in the Turl last 


night. So I brought him home and he was foo amusing at dinner. He speaks 
no English, and apparently, living in the Pontican, women had never 
occurred to him before—as such! So you can imagine how we all laughed 
at him. He made the most extraordinary gestures during dinner which threw 
quite a light on what the late Pontiff’s court was like! You can imagine our 
giggles. You will see him with me this afternoon at the Sheldonian. 

Love and congratulations on being a celebrity! 


Your dazzled 
AUNT JEZEBEL. 


P.S. You are influencing the fashion, my dear! Flossie Flux has gone into 
blood-colour, and has a 


madly amusing “Ann Boleyn” hat, with a plug that pulls! 
Laughing, John opened a letter from his mother. She wrote: 


MY DEAR JOHN, 


How are you? And how is your work? I hope you are now beginning to 
settle down at Oxford. It is such a beautiful town that I am sure you will 
love being there—with your interest in architecture. I myself prefer the 
classical buildings—the Radcliffe Camera, Queen’s College, the 
Sheldonian—but I know I am old-fashioned. And doubtless, you, with your 
love of Gothic, will prefer St. Mary’s Church or the old Randolph Hotel. I 
have been reading a very modern book which finds the Examination 
Schools to be the finest buildings in the city! I wonder if your taste is as 
advanced as that? In my day they were not much admired. 

We have been very quiet here since you left on Sunday. Your father has 
been out with his gun every day, and tomorrow he is going to a shoot at 


the Castle. The partridges are particularly good this year, he tells me. 

April has done a very pretty sketch of the fells from the dining-room 
window. I have always wanted one, because it is my favourite view, as you 
know. So I shall frame it and put it over my writing-table in the back 
sitting-room. 


Your father says you are to bring any of your new friends home for the 
vacation that you like. He joins with me in sending you our love, 


Ever your affectionate 
MOTHER. 


P.S. I hope you are taking every precaution against damp, etc. Do 
change your shoes and socks when you come in from a walk, and don’t sit 
on any of those old stone walls. Your grand-father died of rheumatic fever, 
you know. It is in the family. 


John smiled to himself as he pictured his parents’ faces if he took some 
of his recent acquaintances home for a visit. The contrast between his 
mother’s and his great-aunt’s letters struck him as highly 


amusing. But the thought of his parents and their home by the river, as 
unchangeable as Nature itself, made him happy. He was sorry not to have 
heard from Melody; but his experiences of the previous day had affected 
him to the extent that he could now look forward with elation to his trial, 
unconcerned about its possible result. 

“While you are away this afternoon,” said Mr. Greene, “I shall write 
about an imaginary trial—your trial as it seems to me in imagination. The 
story will be called ‘The Man who was convicted of the Great Crime of 
Complete Innocence and condemned to the torture of Eternal Disgust!”’ 

“T should be most grateful,” said Sir Richard, “if you could take note of 
the form and procedure of your trial. It will be of great interest to me and of 
use in my book—to know how much these things have changed in the last 
thirty years.” 

The vagabond was asleep, so John took leave of his two friends and 
when the time came was led out into the Castle courtyard, where an armed 
escort awaited him. The streets were crowded with townsfolk and 
undergraduates, some of whom 


howled abuse as he passed: but the few cries of disapproval were drowned 
by the shouts of his well-wishers. In Broad Street, just as they were 
mounting the steps to the Sheldonian, John heard a familiar voice, and 
looking round saw the mad woman who had accosted him on his arrival in 


Oxford. But what she said was inaudible, owing to the roaring of the 
crowd, and the guards hustled him on, and they entered the great theatre. 

The Wren building was packed from top to bottom by a motley crowd of 
spectators. The Senior Proctor, who had disposed of the tickets by a 
sweepstake, had not been able to control their allotment, so that many 
persons of royal blood were actually in the same row as tradespeople, and 
some of the greatest names in the land were up in the gallery with the plebs. 
There arose the mingled sound of angry jeers and haughty complaining, 
wherever by some lapse of organization, chinchilla jostled paper-bag. 
John’s entry into the box was greeted by a wave of cheering—a marked 
contrast to the awful silence in which the Vice-Chancellor, a few moments 
later, swept in and took his exalted 


seat. They were facing each other. The great man in his Cardinal’s hat, 
enthroned on high: John, penned up and chained hand and foot, on the floor 
in the centre of the amphitheatre. On his right John saw his own counsel, 
Mr. Snagge, a tall, thin man, with a bloodless, spectacled face, who swayed 
to and fro like a palm-tree in the wind. On his left the prosecuting counsel, 
Sir Bernard Bruise, crouched like a wild beast waiting to spring, a spasm of 
malignant disgust contorting his face whenever he chanced to look in the 
direction of the prisoner. In front of John, immediately below the Vice- 
Chancellor, a bevy of diseased-looking jurors picked their noses and 
whispered together. On every side row upon row of people mounted to the 
painted ceiling. 

John’s attention was next drawn by the frantic waving of Lady Jezebel. 
There she sat in the front row, wearing a black velvet toque crowned with 
white ospreys, her painted old face expressing every sign of delight and 
animation. On one side of her, resplendent in his orange, blue and scarlet, 
the renegade Swiss Guardsman sucked a great 


pink stick of rock; on her other side sat Mr. Polish with the air of a broken 
fan. John was able to distinguish several of his acquaintances scattered here 
and there amid the audience, but his inspection was cut short by the Vice- 
Chancellor, who rose to his feet and in a voice of thunder opened the trial. 
“We are assembled here,” he cried, “to consider the case of this 
depraved and vicious young man, John Innocent, who, in a single day, has 


deprived my daughter of her virginity, and my brother of his life.” 

“He hasn’t proved it yet,” said Lady Jezebel quite audibly. 

“T will therefore call upon Sir Bernard Bruise to state the case for the 
prosecution,” concluded the Vice-Chancellor, and sat down. 

“My Lord Cardinal Vice-Chancellor, Your Majesties, Your Royal 
Highnesses, My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen!” began in a snarling voice 
the fierce little barrister. He swept his eye round the court and brought it 
finally to rest, with a look of nausea, upon John. “This is without any 
exception the most revolting and odious crime in 


the annals of our time. The very thought of what this young man of 
eighteen has perpetrated fills me with horror and disgust. During a vicious 
and abandoned childhood he grew expert in all the most insidious forms of 
evil, and after a black, disgraceful career at school, he has come up here to 
spread crime and corruption in our old University. 

“You have before you,” he cried, “a youth who, behind an exterior of 
modest innocence, conceals the blackest, foulest heart that has ever beaten 
in a human breast. We can only guess at and imagine the countless odious 
crimes, which, besides the two on which he stands convicted today, he has 
committed since coming on Monday to this town. Perhaps in our very 
midst there are women he has blackmailed or young innocent girls he has 
seduced!” 

A thrill ran through the audience. Mothers glanced sideways at their 
daughters and husbands at their wives. Several old spinsters, blushing 
coyly, looked ostentatiously at their laps. 

“But I will not horrify your souls or shock your sensibilities,” continued 
Sir Bernard, “by a recital 


of all the other crimes of this sinister wretch. Suffice it to say that wherever 
he has gone, his path has been strewn with reeking corpses and betrayed 
young girls. No man with a sister of his own can refrain from spitting in his 
face.” 

“What nonsense!” cried Lady Jezebel. 

“For his first two days at this University,” continued the relentless Sir 
Bernard, “he was drunk! As the fumes of his filthy potations wore off, he 
was overcome by a savage, uncontrollable wave of lust, and he soon found 


a victim. Miss Melody Snapdragon, the pure and unsuspecting daughter of 
our great Vice-Chancellor, was lured by him to a secluded spot on the 
banks of the Cherwell and there vilely debauched. Then, not content with 
tarnishing her body, he determined also to soil her good name, by forcing 
her to change it for his. Finding his late Holiness praying in the Italian 
garden he forced that unfortunate prelate at the point of a sword to unite 
him to the poor duped girl; thus crowning his act of lechery with an 
unpermissible and presumptuous marriage. Then, overcome by an 
unreasonable impulse of murderous 


fury, he forced his new uncle and benefactor into a public convenience and 
put him mercilessly to death.” 

Sir Bernard leant forward, rolling his eyeballs and foaming at the mouth. 

“Look out!” said Lady Jezebel. “He’s going to be sick.” 

The little man pointed a shaking hand at John. “Look at him!” he cried. 
“Feast your eyes on this cretinous, inhuman monster! Even at the recital of 
his crimes he smiles in gross and devilish satisfaction. Murderer! 
Scoundrel! Ravisher! Blackmailer! Savage! Dog!” 

Sir Bernard then struck a theatrical attitude and raised his eyes to 
Heaven. “If there be any mother here,” he said, “who loves her daughter, 
any father who treasures his son; if there be any man, woman or child in 
this court with a spark of old British decency or pluck; if in this dear old 
land of ours, whose earth is the very blood that flows through our veins, 
there is still a meaning in the words honour, beauty and truth—not a single 
Britisher amongst you will leave any stone unturned till you 


have seen this villain torn limb from limb and trampled underfoot!” 

The little man sat down. The great effect of his speech was evident from 
the cheers that greeted it. Many people shook their fists at John. Dora 
Quantity was heard to observe, “If I had known what sort of person he was 
I wouldn’t have been so good to him.” Queen Niobe remarked to an elderly 
Grand-Duke, “So sad how all the old families are going to bits. I was so 
fond of his mother, too. She was a little fast, but quite straight, of 
course....” 

“Counsel for the defence,” said the Vice-Chancellor coldly, “if, after Sir 
Bernard’s vigorous and moving speech, you have anything to say you may 


say it now.” 

Mr. Snagge rose telescopically from his seat. 

“Now!” cried Lady Jezebel. “Show your mettle!” 

Mr. Snagge polished his pince-nez with a long listless hand. “My Lord 
Vice-Chancellor,” he said sadly, “and other people. Nearly everything that 
my learned friend has told you is true—alas!—only too true. My 
unfortunate client has indeed 


been obliged to seduce and marry the young lady in question; and also to 
finish the life of his late Holiness the Pontiff. Yes; he did it, all of it, as you 
have heard; but, and this is the point, for very different reasons from those 
that have been shown you. 

“This young man was brought up in an atmosphere of simplicity and 
unsophistication; his youth was not, as my colleague has mistakenly 
informed you, marked by any misconduct or excesses. He came to this 
University pure, uncorrupted and unconscious of any of the temptations 
that beset the path of the young. He was even ignorant of the first 
rudiments of worldly wisdom. But he was not long to remain so! A 
scheming and abandoned young woman had laid her snares for him. Expert 
in the means of misleading young men, Melody Snapdragon lured him to a 
secluded spot and threw herself upon him!” 

At this moment, strangely enough, the faces of both John and the Vice- 
Chancellor wore the same expression of furious indignation. 

“In a position like this,” continued Mr. Snagge 


in a bored voice, “what can a gentleman do? Unless he will insult the lady 
there is nothing for it but to yield to her desires. This he reluctantly did; so 
his first crime was that of politeness. His next was honourably to insist 
upon legalizing this relationship into which he had so involuntarily been 
thrust. In this he once more showed how all his conduct is based on the 
principles of rectitude and gentility imbued into him as a child. 

“We now come to the third so-called crime—the killing of the Pontiff. 
The reason for this action of my client’s is not hard to find. He had long 
thought—and was not alone in thinking, as most of you will agree with me 
—that Pontiff Hyacinth was a menace and a danger to the whole European 
civilization. His extravagance and debaucheries had both beggared the 


Pontifical treasury and lowered the reputation of the Church throughout the 
world; while his undue interference in politics had nearly succeeded in 
upsetting the balance of power. My client, a disinterested idealist, had long 
wished to see the world rid of this evil influence; and as his marriage 
ceremony drew to a 


close he suddenly saw that it lay in his power to do the deed he had so long 
thought to be desirable. To spare the feelings of his young wife he invited 
His Holiness into the W.C., where he performed the action for which all the 
nations—and the Holy Universal Church itself—should render him 
profound and heartfelt thanks. 

“Gentlemen of the jury! If you condemn this young man, he will die a 
martyr to the cause of liberty and religion. Allow him to live and let the 
people crown him as the liberator of the Church!” 

Mr. Snagge, amidst a murmur of admiration, resumed his seat. 
Everybody was quite won over. “How could we ever have doubted,” said 
the Duchess of Duty to her husband, “that Jezebel’s nephew could ever act 
for anything but the highest motives?” Dora Quantity was crying a little 
into her handkerchief. “The poor misunderstood boy!” she murmured to 
herself. 

The Vice-Chancellor turned on Snagge a freezing stare. “Have you quite 
finished?” he said. 

Mr. Snagge bowed his assent. 


“Then,” said the great man, “I should like to say that never have I heard 
so many wicked, libellous, treasonable and blasphemous falsehoods in the 
whole course of my life! You will be imprisoned for this!” Turning to the 
jury he cried, “In case your just conviction of the prisoner’s complete and 
utter guilt has been in any way shaken by the fabrications of this idiot, I 
shall call a witness who will finally convince you of his vile misdeeds. 
Miss Jane Poison! Please mount the rostrum.” 

That lady, wearing her favourite colour, rose eagerly to her feet and 
advanced into the box. 

“Miss Poison,” said the Vice-Chancellor, “will you please give us your 
account of Wednesday afternoon’s happenings, as you witnessed them.” 


“With pleasure,” she said. “But first I should like to say that although I 
had met Mr. Innocent at a party on Monday night, when he paid most 
unwelcome attentions to me, nobody was further from my thoughts as I 
strolled along the river-bank, meditating on the blessings of the single life. 
Imagine my horror when I heard coming from the 


brushwood bordering the river—a woman’s shrieks of terror!” 

“What nonsense!” cried Lady Jezebel. Then, ““What was she shrieking?” 

“As I dashed towards the sound I could clearly distinguish the words, 
‘No! no! no! Anything but that!’” 

“Most improbable,” said Lady Jezebel. “She has got it all out of a book.” 

“T parted the leafy branches and a terrible sight met my gaze!” continued 
Miss Poison. Then she paused to glance with a face of satisfaction round 
the court. 

“Well? Go on!” said Lady Jezebel. “Let’s have it!” 

“Two naked forms,” spat out Miss Poison, “were rolling on the grass!” 

The court rustled and hummed. 

“Well, woman!” said Lady Jezebel. “I suppose you flung yourself 
between them, crying, ‘Take me! Take me! But spare my friend!!!?’” 

Miss Poison clutched at her throat as if gasping for breath. 


“T think,” said the Vice-Chancellor, “that we will now pass on from, this 
unsavoury episode—the description of which has provided us with 
uncontrovertible proof of the prisoner’s guilt—to the scene in the Italian 
garden.” 

Miss Poison looked thwarted, but she went on: “The struggle over, they 
ate apples. Then they dressed. I followed them through the Park to the 
Italian garden, where they met the Pontiff. As His Holiness had a breviary 
on him the ceremony took place without delay. Afterwards Mr. Innocent 
suggested to His Holiness that they should—that they should go into ‘Ann 
Boleyn.’” 

“Very odd!” cried Lady Jezebel. “Did you follow them in?” 

Miss Poison gasped. “Really!” she said. “Remember my sex!” 

“You don’t let us forget it!” snapped Lady Jezebel. 

“If your ladyship interrupts again,” said the Vice-Chancellor crossly, “I 
shall have you removed from the court.” 


“Don t be impertinent!’ cried Lady Jezebel. 


“This is my nephew’s trial so I consider myself as hostess. I shall have you 
removed if you speak to me like that again!” 

“Insolent old trollop!” shouted the Vice-Chancellor. “Hold your 
tongue!” 

“Oh, how very rude!” said the ex-Queen of Cyprus at the top of her 
voice. 

“Her Majesty is quite right,” cried the Duke of Duty. “You have no right 
to speak to a lady like that, Snapdragon!” 

“Turnip! Remember who you are!” said his wife. 

“You are not to interrupt the proceedings by insulting His Eminence,” 
called Sir Bernard. 

“Mind your own business!” shrieked Lady Jezebel. “You common, ugly 
man!” 

“SILENCE!” bellowed the Vice-Chancellor above the hubbub. “The 
Court is now adjourned for five minutes while the jury decide how the 
prisoner is to die!” He rose and swept out of the court, followed by a swarm 
of chattering chaplains. People got up and stretched themselves; some went 
out into the Broad and others partook 


of refreshment. Mrs. Quantity produced champagne from under her seat 
and shared it with her friends. Lady Jezebel and her coterie seethed round 
John, buzzing like a swarm of bees. 

“My darling martyr!” she cried. “How thrilling this is, isn’t it? How I 
adore a squabble! Isn’t Cherubino a scream? Do stop sucking, can’t you? 
What a fool that Snagge is! What was prison like? Aren’t the papers 
awful?” 

“You looked divine in the box,” exclaimed Prince Sebastian. “But 
couldn’t you have made yourself a little paler? You weren’t suffering 
enough.” 

“I’m afraid you can’t avoid a death-sentence,” said Mrs. Flux with 
relish. 

“No, I’m sure you can’t, my poor brave darling!” cried Lady Jezebel. 
“But our family were always good losers. And, you know, as all your 


ancestors have been sailors, I’m sure you can insist upon being drowned at 
seal” 

“Oh, yes!” said Queen Niobe. “So picturesque! We could have a regatta. 
It would be sweetly tragic.” 


Suddenly a great commotion was heard outside. Screams and shouting 
rent the air. Into the astonished Sheldonian rushed a breathless Bishop. 

“Brethren!” he cried, steadying with one hand his mitre. “Your great 
Cardinal Vice-Chancellor is no more! He has been stabbed in the stomach 
by the Mad Widow, and expired with the words, ‘Qualis artifex pereo,’ on 
the steps of the Clarendon Building!” 

There was a frantic rush for the door; rich and poor alike, clambering 
over seats, abandoned recklessly their luncheon-baskets and fur coats. Poor 
women gathered up their babies and Duchesses their skirts, as they fought 
their way desperately out; so anxious were they to dip their fans and 
parasols in the great man’s blood. In a few minutes the old Theatre was 
empty—except for John, who was sitting bound in the box, unable to move. 
He looked around at the deserted hall. 

“Well!?” said a well-known voice, and Snake appeared smiling from a 
hidden door. 

“Hullo!” said John. 


Snake sat down on the Vice-Chancellor’s throne. “How do you feel?” he 
said. 

“All right,” said John. “How are you?” 

“She did it very nicely,” said Snake. “Right in his middle. Couldn’t have 
done it better myself. He died quite quickly, but not before he had said his 
little piece—You know what this means, of course?” 

“No,” said John, “I don’t think I do.” 

“According to the new Statutes,’ said Snake, “the office of Vice- 
Chancellor is hereditary. Old Tarquin had no legitimate issue except 
Melody, and you, as her husband, are also his heir and the new Vice- 
Chancellor!” 

“Will you repeat that?” said John. 

“You, John Innocent, arc the new Vice-Chancellor. Let me untie you,” 
said Snake. 
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Saturday 


OHN sat up in the great bed and pulled aside the curtain of scarlet 
J ostrich-feathers. The long, golden bedroom was crowded with people— 
loyal subjects eager to attend the first levee of their new Vice-Chancellor. 
Footmen ushered in, one after another, the distinguished guests, who were 
announced in stentorian tones by a gigantic master of ceremonies. They 
took their places on gilt chairs arranged in a semicircle round a roped-off 
arena where the toilet was to take place. Priests, princes, presidents and 
provosts sat all around. The chief secretary sat at a small desk attended by 
his under-secretaries. The major-domo was there to take the day’s orders 
for the household, and the chief eunuch awaited his new master’s pleasure 
with the keys of the harem. The barber, the manicurist, the masseur were 
there, anxious to show their skill. The chief valet awaited instructions and 
several minor valets prepared in the centre of the room a great gold 


mosaic bath of scented water. Behind the rows of seated grandees and the 
bevy of assiduous functionaries seethed a crowd of private citizens (of the 
male sex), who, though uninvited, had the right of admittance to the levee 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

“My Lords! His Highness is awake!” cried the Master of Ceremonies, 
waving a scarlet wand; and half a hundred notables rose to their feet. 

“Please be seated,” said John, as the chief valet removed his pyjamas. 
He felt a momentary sensation of embarrassment at being seen naked by all 
the greatest men in the realm, so he stepped quickly into the bath. 

“Will Your Highness receive the press?” 

“Lord Macaroon, Master of the Robes. The Warden of All Souls. The 
Patriarch of the Church of Isis. Lord Tambourine of the Tower!” 

“Admit the gentlemen of the Press!” 

“Is Your Highness willing to deal with a few urgent matters of 
correspondence? His late Eminence was negotiating with the Emir of 
Afghanistan 


for an Exhibition of eleventh-century Afghan art to be held in the 
Ashmolean. Here is ....” 


“T represent the Weekly Word, Your Highness. First, do you intend to 
preserve intact all the new statutes and edicts of your august father-in-law 
and predecessor?” 

“If Your Highness would allow me to dry your left foot. Thank you....” 

“The President of Magdalen. The Bishop of Scar’ borough. Lord 
Ethelred Pentecost!” 

“And his late Eminence was to have opened the new Moorish Bridge at 
Sandford this afternoon. Does Your Highness intend ....” 

“Certainly, Your Highness. They shall be released from the Castle prison 
at once. The order shall be given....” 

“Her Ladyship has been in the Library since ten o’clock issuing 
invitations to this evening’s ball by telephone. She is making all the 
arrangements.” 

“Prince Orlando Overstrand. The Duke of Duty!” 

“Would Your Highness incline his head slightly to the left? Thank you.” 

“This afternoon at three is the annual Garden-party 


and Sports at the Home for Aged Prostitutes. If Your Highness intends to 
distribute the good-conduct prizes....” 

“Yes, Your Highness, the doctor has definitely established that His 
Holiness died as the result of a stroke. ‘Ann Boleyn’ is to be preserved as a 
memorial to him.” 

“Their Excellencies the Dalmatian and Alsatian Ambassadors!” 

“Miss Poison has fled to Padua!” 

“Your Highness’ tailor is awaiting your Highness’ pleasure to try on the 
Vice-Cancellarian robes of office.” 

“Would Your Highness spit into this basin, and I will do the back teeth.” 

“If Your Highness would give me some idea as to what brand of 
champagne he prefers to drink before luncheon? There is also a very good 
light claret in Your Highness’ cellar, which ....” 

“The Hebdomadal Council craves the honour of Your Highness’ decision 
as to the time of tomorrow’s meeting....” 

“Lord Octavius Cantharides. The Duke of Wastwater. 


The Archbishop of Belfast. Sir Francis Fertility, Master of the Granaries. 
Prince Peter Pentagon, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. Lord Storm!” 


“Does Your Highness intend to inspect the establishment of women after 
lunch? There is a new girl just arrived from Java who has....” 

“If I might button Your Highness’ underpants . . 

“There is another urgent question for Your Highness to settle—whether 
the numerous illegitimate children of His late Eminence should be allowed 
places in the funeral cortege.” 

“Yes, Your Highness. I will inform Her Highness; but she is at present 
receiving female guests in the West Wing of the palace.” 

“The Minister of Parks and Pleasaunces. Lord Hannibal Smith. 
Professor Pugilio. Lord Hesperus-Sir Olaf Ambergris....” 

“A telegram, Your Highness, from the College of Cardinals, asking if 
they may enrol you amongst them, so that you may be a candidate for the 
Pontificate. A letter from the ex-Queen of England requesting an 
audience....” 


“Your Highness, Her Ladyship presents her compliments, and if you 
could have a word with her about the ball, in the Waxwork Gallery, on your 
way to Her Highness’ apartments, she will await your pleasure there.” 

“Cardinal Pernod. Sir Victor Vestige. Lord Lucifer Windsor. Father 
Xerxes.” 

“T represent the Daily Scrawl, Your Highness. Am I to contradict 
rumours of your impending divorce?” 

“Mr. Indigo craves Your Highness’ permission to attend tomorrow’s 
levee, in order to begin sketches for your State portrait.” 

“The Minister of Rural Solitudes. The Provost of Worcester. The Duke of 
Uist. Mr. Cattermountain. The Minister of the National Sub-conscious!” 

“Black or white, Your Highness? And no sugar?” 

“And whether the tiger which yesterday ran wild and escaped from the 
menagerie should be shot or brought back alive at the risk of the keepers’ 
Lives? ack” 


“All accounts of Your Highness’ trial have been withheld from the 
papers.” 

“All the documents requiring Your Highness’ signature will be placed in 
the Red Room to await Your Highness’ pleasure.” 

“His Highness has risen from breakfast! The levée is at an end!” 


The so-called Waxworth Gallery was a vast room in the central block of 
the palace, which had to be traversed in passing from the West wing to the 
East. It contained lifelike portrayals of all the previous Vice-Chancellors of 
any note, arranged in groups along the walls which were wittily adorned 
with frescoes depicting the decline of the Birth Rate in Ancient Rome. 

John was surprised, as the doors were flung open and he passed into the 
room, not to find himself alone with Lady Jezebel. He had not known that 
this was Visitors’ Day at the palace, and that the East Anglian Society of 
Over-seventy Antiquarians was being conducted round the principal 


State apartments. There they were, scores of Little old bespectacled men in 
black, clutching guidebooks, attaché-cases, sandwiches and umbrellas, 
tottering in and out of the waxworks and being harangued by a seemingly 
omniscient under-butler in a nasal, sing-song voice. 

“Here you have before you an altogether remarkable likeness of the 
notorious Dr. Obsidian, Vice-Chancellor from 1958 to 1961. Never quite 
right in the head, this old gentleman was for many years devoted to a pet 
ourang-outang, which bore a remarkable likeness to himself. He took it 
everywhere with him, wearing the same clothes as himself; and insisting on 
it being treated in every way as his equal—if not as his double. Whenever 
the old gentleman was indisposed he sent his ourang-outang to deputize for 
him at high table, at council or in church. He was even known to entrust it 
with his Latin speeches to deliver. However, the time came when the people 
of Oxford grew tired of the Simian subjection, and both the Vice- 
Chancellor and his monkey were murdered in the bed which they 
invariably shared. Here we have ....” 


John espied his aunt standing by a window, looking out on the park. She 
was irritated by the intrusion of the antiquarians. 

“My angel!” she cried. “How are you? Could you sleep? The excitement 
was too much for me. I have been dancing all night. How divine you look 
in your robes. (Run away, you horrid little toad! I am not a waxwork.) I 
have had the most shattering morning. I set mousetraps all over the ground 
floor of the palace! One thousand, three hundred and sixty-eight! I can’t 
start on the other floors yet because there is no more cheese left in 


Oxfordshire. But don’t worry! I am having the country combed. But what I 
wanted to say to you was about the ball. I have been busy on six telephones 
and have asked everybody! I have also ordered the refreshments—by the 
way, you will have to sack your chef—he is a half-wit—and have had all 
the flowers brought in from the conservatories. What would you do without 
me? Oh, must we have that man shouting, and all these old freaks crawling 
around us?” 
The under-butler was saying, “This was the 


famous Vice-Chancellor who never visited Oxford. Himself an expert tight- 
rope walker, he was a devotee of the circus and circus-life. He toured for 
many years around the British Isles, performing in nearly every city and 
village in the kingdom, but he could never bring himself to visit Oxford. He 
used to say, ‘Anywhere else yes, but in Oxford—whose Vice-Chancellor I 
am—no! It would not be dignified.’ And who shall say he was not right? He 
perished at the age of seventy-two. Tripping over his long beard, he fell 
from the tightrope to a terrible death below, and was greatly mourned by all 
his admirers....” 

“And so,” said Lady Jezebel, “I think it would be best if you could 
announce Polish’s appointment tonight in front of everybody—what a 
darling you are! My dear, I had all the hundred and sixty servants lined up 
in front of me this morning and told them to keep all their cigarette-cards 
for me on pain of death. Haven’t I been busy! What I cant decide is 
whether I shall give up my house in Saint Giles’ and move in here. I think 
perhaps I shall live here officially and keep Saint Giles’ as 


my Petit Trianon! Well, darling, I must fly. I have a new chauffeur to 
interview. I saw his photograph in the Boxing Times and felt at once that he 
was inevitable. We shall meet this evening. I suppose we must be on the 
stairs to receive at ten-thirty. I shall wear white! I feel like a girl again.” 

“This 1s the celebrated Vice-Chancellor who thought he was a bird, and 
who are we to say that he was wrong?...” 

Something touched John’s leg. He looked down. It was the old 
prisoner’s cat. Purring contentedly it rubbed itself against him. 

“Hullo!” said John. “You’re pleased to be free again—and no wonder! 
But I just seem to have changed one prison for another. And I’m not sure 


the Castle dungeon wasn’t preferable to this palace, with its footmen and 
visitors, ceremonies and obligations. You may well purr! You aren’t 
expected to give balls and lay foundation-stones; or to make decisions all 
day long or grant requests to rapacious old women. But don’t worry! I’m 
not going to take it sitting down. As this prison 


belongs to me I am going to walk straight out of it!” 

Door after door was flung open by pale, elaborate flunkeys, and John, 
after ten minutes’ hard walking, penetrated into the apartments of his wife. 
She sat disconsolate upon a silver stool, surrounded by a galaxy of 
chattering fashionables. Fluttering their fans, the ladies sank in deep 
expansive curtseys to the floor, as John, with the look of a Prometheus 
Unbound, walked swiftly into the room. 

“Good morning, darling,” said Melody. 

“T shall speak to my wife alone,” said John, turning a firm eye on the 
shimmering women. Satins and velvets backed tremulously towards the 
door and vanished from view. 

“Well!” said John, “when last I saw you, you were being bundled off up 
the towing-path!” 

“Plenty seems to have happened since then,” said Melody. 

“Melody,” said John firmly, “I am going to abdicate!” 

“IT was wondering if you would.” 

“But will they let me?” 


“Of course, darling. You must insist.” 

“And I think it’s ridiculous that we should be married already, before 
we’ ve even got to know each other, so I am going to dissolve that first.” 

“Splendid, darling.” 

“It might come eventually in the natural course of things, but we should 
let things take their natural course—don’t you agree?” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“With all these duties and responsibilities thrust upon us, how can we 
develop or live or learn to be ourselves?” 

“How indeed, darling? I should like to get to know you as a person 
before I have to think of you as an institution.” 

“TI came up here to be an undergraduate, not a Vice-Chancellor.” 


“Yes, darling.” 
“Well, that’s that!” 


By midnight the suspense had become unbearable. At their own ball, 
neither the Vice-Chancellor 


nor his wife had appeared. Lady Jezebel, weighed down by all her family 
jewels, accumulated over fourteen hundred years, had received the guests. 
Thousands were assembled in the three ballrooms, but as their host was not 
there to open the ball they could not dance. The orchestras had played all 
Rossini’s_ better-known overtures several times through. All the 
refreshments had been devoured, all gossip exhausted. Young people 
whiled away the time by counting the mouse-traps. There was nothing else 
to do. 

At twenty-past midnight, a secret door in a wall of the Octagon 
ballroom, concealed by a Louis-Quinze distorting mirror, sprang open, and 
the Master of the Rolls, the aged Duke of Caerulian, stepped into the room, 
followed by two gorgeously dressed but somehow incongruous figures. 
Unrolling a scarlet parchment, the old Duke addressed the crowd of guests. 

“My friends,” he said, “the Last Will and Testament of our late beloved 
Vice-Chancellor has proved to be as surprising as his life and death. Allow 
me to read you a relevant extract. 


““Among my various unrecognized children there is one living, who has 
hitherto been believed a bastard, but who, as his mother—my first wife by 
secret marriage—will prove, is my one legitimate son, my true and only 
heir and successor in office. This young man, since his charming mother is 
a West-Indian negress, will have the distinction of being the first coloured 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University. Long may they flourish together!’ 

“Here I present to you all,” continued the Duke, turning to the fantastic 
pair behind him, “your new ruler, Pontefract Snapdragon, and his noble 
mother the Lady Tarquin!” 

Grinning happily, the portly old woman nodded her begemmed head up 
and down at the astonished guests; and Pontefract radiant with delight at his 
new magnificence, stepped forward with the words, “How do you do, 
everybody? I hope you’re all enjoying yourselves, because I certainly 


1? 


intend to do so!” Then, extending towards a dumbfounded Lady Jezebel his 
dusky hand, he said, “Well, my lady, may I have the pleasure of this 
waltz?” And the ball at last began. 


Sunday 


OHN stood looking down from the place on Shotover Hill where Queen 

Elizabeth had once turned her horse and blessed Oxford. 

The town lay below, serene and perfect in the evening light, like the 
unattainable background of a Flemish painting. Somewhere amidst those 
trees and temples was a girl he loved; somewhere lay the bodies of her 
father and uncle, one of whom had planned his death, the other of whom he 
had been accused of killing; somewhere his unaccountable aunt was 
painting her face; somewhere old Mole was muttering his dry, sagacious 
nothings. Bones would be begging meals from the rich people he despised; 
Mrs. Flux would be changing her clothes and forgetting to live; Queen 
Niobe weeping for her lost kingdom; Dora Quantity eternally making new 
best-friends; Pontefract feasting. Perhaps Mr. Greene was celebrating his 
release from prison; while old Sir Richard, still in the 


dark cell, wrote on happily, awaiting his death. The vagabond would have 
wandered far afield, upstream to the hills. But the carpenter, what of him? 
And the cat? 

Looking down from the hill-top, John could not, for a second, believe 
that any of these people existed. The Oxford he looked at now, the blue, 
grey, silver Oxford down below, was it really a town where people were 
born and died, where tragedies and comedies were lived not acted, where 
things had happened to him? Or was it that other place he had read, heard 
and dreamt about, somewhere—something quite else, mythical, remote; a 
symbol of the historic past, of his own adventurous future—of life itself? 
Yet he had been there—to this distant, dreamlike, legendary town; he had 
lived there a week. He had met people, been to a dinner-party and a night- 
club, had been drunk, fallen in love there. He had pondered there on 
wisdom, fashion, art and life, had observed the lives of other people in 
palace and prison, learning a little lesson from all of them. He had been 
reviled and exalted, and seen the equal unreality 


of failure and success. And now, after the events of the week, perhaps 
wiser, perhaps more thoughtful, perhaps more reckless, surely more 
detached than before, he was going to begin his studies, his career, his life. 


He went down into the city. 


On his way back to Gabriel John encountered Snake prowling about the 
streets with a discontented expression. 

“Well!” said the little man. “So there you are! I’m very disappointed in 
you, I can tell you. When I met you a week ago at the gates, I thought to 
myself, ‘Here’s a completely inexperienced young man, but he has great 
possibilities. | wonder what I can do with him!’ And now, when things have 
really come your way, you back out of all the excitement! I am very 
disappointed in you.” 

“T am most grateful for your interest,” said John; “and I’m sorry not to 
have lived up to your expectations, but really, you know, you were very 
mistaken in me. Glad as I am to have had all 


these various and surprising experiences, I am still anxious to do what I 
came here for—to study. The things that have happened have only 
confirmed me in the opinion that I was not cut out to be anything 
extraordinary. I am just a simple person and I must live my life in my own 
way. I suppose I shall work and marry and have children and die just like 
anyone else.” 

Snake looked exasperated. “Please,” he said, “please, I beg you, try not 
to be ordinary! Do give us something to think and talk about, to be amused 
at! There are enough ordinary people already, the world is so dull! Listen! I 
quite understand you may not want to be a ruler—though it’s still not too 
late, if you change your mind; there are many who would support you 
against the nigger—well, granted your talents don’t lie in that direction, 
there are still other exciting alternatives. I have just been talking to Lady 
Aurora Anguish; and she is more keen than ever to sign you up for her new 
film. Think of it! You would be a film-star! Money, popularity, glamour, 
thousands in love with you! Isn’t that more interesting 


than being an Everyman, a man-in-the-street, a nobody?” 

John smiled. “No,” he said, “I’m afraid you’ll have to look for 
excitement elsewhere. Thank you for being interested in me, but from now 
on I’m going to be ordinary and dull. Good night!” 


MY DEAR MOTHER [he wrote], 


I have waited till Sunday to acknowledge your two letters, so that I 
could tell you I have been a week at Oxford and begun to settle down. 

It has been quite a busy week. On Monday, against your advice, I went 
to dinner at Aunt Jezebel’s, and met a lot of people. But she is not really my 
sort, and I don’t suppose I shall see much of her from now on. I have seen 
my tutor, who seems to be a very clever old man, and I daresay I shall learn 
a lot from him. I have been round and looked at most of the old buildings, 
and was particularly interested in the Castle and in Wren’s Sheldonian and 
in the New Palace in Port Meadow. 

My own room in college is very handsome, and 


as, from now on, I hope to be settling down to work, and shall probably be 
there more than anywhere else, I am putting it in order, arranging my 
books, getting new covers and trying to make the place pleasant to live in. 

I don’t think much else has happened that would interest you; but I am 
finding my feet and I think I am going to like Oxford. With best love to you 
and Father, 


Ever your affectionate son, 
JOHN. 
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